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THE CURIOUS ADVENTURES OF A FIELD CRICKET. 
CHAPTER I. 


A PEW WORDS ABOUT MYSELP—M¥ CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 


Texreniexcr some embarrassment 
in beginning this tale, In con- 
formity with ordinary usage I 
must introduce myself to. the 
reader, talk about myself, say a 
word oF two about my appearance 
and my character, Now in talk- 
ing about yourself it is very diffi 
cult to maintain a happy medium, 
If you assume an air of modesty, 
‘yout are supposed to be fishing for 
compliments ; but if you go to 
the other extreme, you are sot 
down as foppish, vain, and pre- 
sumptuous, which is still worse. 
To avoid this double danger, I 
hhave decided on a course which 
T think will please everybody. I 
shall describe neither my figure 
nor my features. Sensible folks 
who write their memoirs, their 
travels, or their adventures, aro 
in the habit of giving their por- 
traits, aplan I have adopted above. 


In the first place, and as is only 
natural, a reader’ likes to be 
familiat with the features of an 
author who, in a more ot less con- 
siderable number of pages, is to 
confide to him his feelings of 
dread or ofenthusiasm—in a word, 
all the emotions of his soul. “For 
instance, when your author say’, 
*T was ‘amazed,’ ‘I was struck 
dumb with terror? ‘I was con- 
vulsed with laughter; or uses 
other similar expressions, it is 
pleasant to bo able to imagine the 
changes suecessively produced in 
his features by amazement, terror, 
or wild mirth, To own the truth, 
Thave a pretty good opinion of my 
‘personal appearance ; but for all 
that, I assure you I give you my 
portrait for the reasons ‘already 
stated, not from any silly feeling 
of vanity. This matter settled, I 
eg leave to relate as briefly ‘as 
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possible the story of my childhood 
and the causes which led to my 
adventures, 


Inever knew my parents, This 
is the case with almost all insects, 
When we are born our parents 
are already dead, and have some- 
times been dead a long time, so 
that the expression ‘spoiled child” 
could never be uset in connection 
with any of us. You must not 
therefore jump to the conclusion 
that our parents Inunch us into 
life without caring what becomes 
‘of us. O, no; very far from that. 
Few have any idea how great is 
‘the solicitude of parents for their 
offspring in our world, or whatselE- 
<leuial, what devotion, is met with 
in every stage of our existence. 

‘Myearliest recollections goback 
@ long way. I did not become 
suddenly conscious of life, and my 
notions on the delicate question 
‘of my origin aro very confused. 

Ransacking the depths of my 
memory to tho utmost, I dimly 
recall the following facts. 

T found myself shut up in a 
very cramped position in a kind 
‘of oblong box, with my limbs 
folded up and pressed against my 
body. How long Thad been in 
this strange situation, how I got 
there, and why I was there, were 
all equally incomprehensible to 
me. ‘The wish to make myself 
more comfortable led me to try 
and turn round, and the result of 
this effort was that my box split 
from top to bottom, ‘The first 
moment of suzprise over, I ven- 
tured to push one foot through 
the newly-made opening, then a 
second, then a third. The open- 
ing became wider. Growing bolder 
by degrees, I put out my head, 
‘and atlast my whole body wasfree 

Tnow found myself in a kind 
of tiny vault only lighted by a 
natrow crack in the ceiling. In- 
stinetively [longed to reach tho 
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Juminouspoint,and I endeavoured, 
by fresh exertions to enlarge the 
opening through which the light 
reached me, It was a long and 
painfal task, which resulted, how- 
ever, in complete success, I reach- 
ed the surface of the ground. 
When tho rays of the sun first 
fell on me I was very much 
dazzled and also inexpressibly 
delighted. After stretching my 
limbs ene after the other, I looked 
around. The view was very ex- 
tensive. A kind of escarpment 
‘of earth enclosed a small space, 
where crowds of little creatures 
elf were moving about. 
nung crickets made up 
my family ; they were my brothers 
and sisters, who, like myself, had 

t come out of the ex. 
We were born ina kind of 
shallow excavation surrounded by 
perpendicular escarpment, pro- 
dably the result of the pressure of 
a stone which had formerly rested 
there. Each of us hal scooped 
out a little grotto for himself in 
the escarpment, and tho flat cei 
tral square served as a general 
meeting-place, The desire to e: 
tend our field of action, however, 
soon led us to pierce @ passage, 
by means of which we could go 
beyond the bounds of our common 
home, and sometimes alone or in 
small’ parties we went for walks 
or indulged in a little music in 
the open air. 

One eve 


git was in the 
tempted by tas 
mildness of the atmosphere, we 
left our residence in a body. ‘The 
moon was shining brightly, the 
air was laden with the most 
quisite scents, and a thin bluish 
vapour rising from the ground 
gave a matchless harmony of tone 
to all surrounding objects, We 
‘were vividly conscious of the joy 
of mere existence, 

Above us a nightingale was 
‘warbling his most joyful melodies. 

® 
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His shakes, now tender, now im- 
passioned, thrilled me throughand 
through. "My brothers and sisters 
gave themselves up to happy fro- 
Ties. As for me, my emotion 
choked me, I withdrew a little 


distance to be out of the noise. 
I tried to bring myself into har~ 
mony with the inspired songster, 
whose music had 80 intoxicated 
me. How elevated, how pure, 
how ethereal, how refined I 


thought must be the feelings of 
that charming creature! How 
fortunate he was to be able to ex- 
press them in such notes! Would 
that I had wings on which to soar 
to him und tell him of the enthu- 
‘siasm he had aroused in me ! 

He ceased singing suddenly. I 


looked up to ascertain the causo 
of his silence, and at that moment 
a mass of earth, which knocked 
me down and nearly buried mo 
alive, was flung in my face. My 
head alone escaped, and what did 
I see? A terrible sight, which 
still haunts me when T cannot 
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sleep at night, The heavenly 
creature, whom I had been 
worshipping a ininute before, 
had hopped into the midst of 
muy brothers and sisters, and was 
‘massacring them wholesale, The 
sarvivors of my unhappy family, 
shuddering with terror, were eager 
to get back to our colony, but the 
entrance of tho passago ‘was too 
narrow to admit of all rushing 
into it at once. My brothers 
availed themselves of theirsuperior 
strength to get in before my sis 
ters, ‘whom they pushed back 
roughly. What cruel egotists fear 
makes of us all ! My poor sisters ! 
Iseem to see them still pleading 
for pity, now from their brothers, 
now from the hateful nightingale! 
‘Very few escaped from the massa- 
cre. As for me, the earth which 
covered me hid me from the horrid 
murderer. Tt was that which 
saved me. A little later I got back 
to our home, now a scene of the 
utmost desolation. Thereremained 
but eight of my sisters and twenty- 
‘two of my brothers. I refrained 
from reproaching the latter in 
any way. ‘Their crimo was the 
result ofthe instinct of self-preser- 
tion. Perhaps if I had been 
amongst them at that awful mo- 
ment I should have done as they 
Moreover, their manner 
clearly proved ‘that their con- 
sciences severely pricked them. 

I reflected much upon this 
incident, and realised that henco- 
forth I’ must mistrust my first 
impressions ; that I_ must’ some- 
times examine my feelings, and 
never allow myself to be carried 
away by irrational enthusiasm, I 
now knew that the most charming 
and attractive creatures are some- 
times the most treacherous and 
the most to be avoided. Later 
observations in the course of my: 
adventurous life ratified this first 
opinion. 

Another thing of a totally dif- 


foront character greatly influenced 
my fate. A little later signs of 
discord began to disturb our 
family relations. Discussions, 
which used to end amicably, now 
took a different turn. ‘They often 
‘became acrimonious, and several 
times I had to interfere to pre- 
venta fight. I must explain that 
wo had grown older. We were 
completely transformed, alikephy- 
sically and mentally, and, with- 
out disguise, I must own that our 
bodies were more improved than 
our minds. A new feeling, hither- 
to unknown, had taken the place 
of the affection which formerly 
animated us. Tho exacting pas- 
sion of jealousy, tho mother of s0 
much ‘evil, gradually acquired 
sway over the minds of my bro- 
thers. Tt soon became impossible 
for us to live together. We sepa- 
rated, and each went his own way, 
to scoop out a private residence 
for himself, Our birthplace was 
a meadow, sloping gently to the 
south. A’ few scattered. tree: 

walnut I think they were—cast a 
little shade here and there, leaving 
tho rest of the field exposed to 
the heat of the sun, ‘The shady 
places were much sought after by 
us crickets. T settled down be- 
neath tho shelter of a large stone, 
which protruded from the ground, 
and from the summit of which 
could enjoy the beautiful view it 
commanded, without venturing 
far from home, I lived a very 
lonely life. I forgot to mention 
that, after the catastrophe related 
above, my brothers fought rather 
shy of me, evidently feeling some- 
what embarrassed in my soci 

They were aware that I had wit- 
nessed their unworthy conduct in 
‘the melancholy emergeney. I had 
never reproached them; we had 
nover talked the matter over to- 
gether, or, indeed, made the very 
slightest allusion to it ; yet their 
feeling against me gradually be- 
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‘came positive aversion, and what 
especially grieved me was that my 
sisters were at last won over to 
regarding me in the same manner, 
‘One day, on some trivial pretext, 
one of my brothers picked a quar- 
rel with me, and suddenly, when 
T least expected it, flung himself 
upon mo with the greatest fury. 
Iwas obliged to defend myself, 
‘and in this fratricidal struggle I 
was unk ty ‘enough to inflict a 


T ver Nically ovéewbalmed 
with horror, No one had wit- 
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neased the involuntary murder, 
yet my brothers did not hesitate 
to charge me with it, I could 
only conclude that the attack 
on me had been preconcerted 
amongst them, The event, how- 
ever, had disappointed " their 
guilty wishes. A fresh but better 
planned attempt of the same kind 
might be made at any moment, 
and I therefore at once decided to 
eave a spot where my life was in 
constant danger. 

This resolution once made there 
was no motive for putting off ita 


excoution ; on the contrary, there 
was every reason for losing no 
time about it, I waited, however, 
until sunset to start, and once more 
Teclimbed up on to my tone to look 
for the last time from my favourite 
observatory on all the objects 
which had become familiar to me, 
and to bid them farewell for eve 
On this occasion my voice was 
enced, and my usual joyful songs 
were replaced by suppressed sighs, 
Long did T gaze upon the old trees 
dotting the meadow, the winding 
path leading across it, the silvery 
waters of the meandering river at 
the bottom of the valley, the dis. 


tant town, and the rows of poplars 
with their leaves gently rustling 
in the evening breeze, Farewell, 
Jandseape familiar to my child” 
hood ; I look upon thee for the 
last time! As Teame down agai 
T reflected how unconsciously we 
attach ourselves to the things 
about us, and how dear the most 
ordinary’ objects become to us 
when we have to leave them, 
‘Would you believe it? Tnow 
felt some emotion in looking at 
sturdy bunlock growing behind 
my house. I knew every leaf; T 
had seen each one gradually un 
fold itsolf ; the very bees whielt 
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came to hover over the flowers 
were familiar to me. Ono day a 
eassida (beetle) had established 
herself on one of the leaves, and 
had begun to feed on it, At first 
I felt angry, for this seemed to 
me a kind of desecration of my 
favourite plant ; but reflection 
convinced me of my injustice, and 
Tended by making a friend of my 
neighbour. She listened to my 
songs of her own froe will, and 
flattered by this homage to my 
musical talents I conquered the 
repugnance with which her 
slovenly habits at first inspired 
me, Of course you know that 
the grabs of some beetles are in 
the habit of covering themselves 
with their own excrement, Onco, 
at the beginning of our acquaint- 
ance, I had applied an injurious 
epithet to this custom. My neigh- 
‘our was not at all offended, but 
gentiy told me that sho could 
‘quite understand the aversion she 
inspired, that she was ashamed of 
its cause; but that the dirtiness 


with which I reproached her was 
not the result of depraved taste or 
oven of carelessness, but of neces- 
sity. All themembers of herfamily, 
she added, living as they do in 
exposed situations on leaves, are 
compelled to resort to some such 
means to protect-themselves from 
the vorncity of birds; that. what 
excited my disgust had a similar 
effect on those terrible enemies ; 
and that afterall it was well worth 
while to put up with some little 
inconveniences for the sake of 
presorving life. I admitted the 
justice of these arguments, and, as 
Thave said, we struck up quite 
‘a warm friendship. A little be- 
fore the time of which I am now 
writing my cassida underwent 
‘her metamorphosis—her wings 
‘wore grown, and she took flight. 

‘Whilst I was indulging in thes 
reflections the day had gradually 
faded into twilight, I roused my- 
self from my reverie, and without 
one backward glance I left tho 
home of my childhood. 
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CHAPTER II. 


EARLY ADVENTURES, AND WHAT SUCCEEDED THEM. 


Tr was now the end of July. 
‘The day had been hot, and the 
evening, instead of being cooler, 
‘was even more sultry. Brilliant 
flashes of lightning and the roll 
of distant thunder now and then 
gave warning of an approaching 
storm. The path I was following 
wound through the grass of the 
meadow. Nocturnal provlers, 
such as amarus, harpalus, and 
staphylinus 
Deetles, in 
search of 
their prey, 
now alone, 
now in par: 
ties of two 
or three, 
were begin: 
ning tocome 
out. Twas 
not at all 
afraid of 
them, for 
I was pro- 
vided with a 
pair of jaws 
formidable 
enough to 


course 


was 
not afraid, 
Still I felt a 
little excited 
andnervous, 
‘Was it the thunder in the air, 
or wasit because it was something 
new for mo to be wandering about 
at this time of night? I don't 
know how it was, but the slightest 
noise made mo tremble. Even 
the noisy flight of a dung-beetle 
constantly passing backwards and 
forwards above my head ruffled 
my nerves. 

I was walking rapidly on, 


without any very definite goal 
in view, trusting to chance for 
finding 'shelter for the night, 
when one of my hind legs 
suddenly sank into the ground, 
and I felt it seized and hold in 
the claws of some subterranean 
Ishud- 
; thenstraining 
every limb I bounded forward, 
and fell down in a little path 
branching 
off from the 
one I was 
following. 

Asill-luck 
would have 
it, alighted 
on the back 
of a beetle 
which was 
ust running 
‘along this 
‘cross - road. 
Tt was a 
beautiful 
golden cara- 
bus, a proud 
and — bril- 
liant coleop- 
teron, who 
waa proba: 
tly bound 
for some im- 
portant ren- 
dezyous, 
The shock 
knocked him down, and he rolled 
over two or three times, 

“Stupid creature ! he exclaim- 
ed,as he got up.‘ Can't you look 
where you're going?’ 

Nov, although this was not a 
very polite speech, I was going to 
apologise, feeling that I was the 
aggressor, when turning a little 
away from me he equirted some 
caustic and horribly noicome 
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Yiquid all over me, which got into 
my eyes and made them smart 
dreadfully. 


“Wreteh!" Teried. ‘Abomin- 


able scoundrel! Do you call this 
‘Wait a “bit and Tl 


manners? 
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make you repent of your incolence, 
despicable insect that you are !" 
But making some sneering re- 
tort which I did not understand, 
‘he went off, leaving me mortified, 
crestfallen, and half suffocated 


with the poisonous smell of the 
stuff he had poured over me. To 
‘roll myself in the dust and rub 
myself vigorously against the 
‘stems of the grass was the work 
ef an instant, and I succeeded in 
getting rid of some of the noisome 
stuff, though it atill clung to my 


joints. wanted to wash myself 
thoroughly, but whero was I to 
find water? The storm might not 
Duret for some time. Presently 
I spied rather a tall picco of 
stubble a little distance off. With 
some difficulty I climbed up it, 
and once at the top I looked 
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round, trying to find some little 
pool where I could bathe. Iwas 
successful ; for in the distance, in 
the very path I had been follow- 
ing, I mado out with the aid of 
the lightning a little puddle of 
water left: by the last shower at 
the bottom of a rut. Coming 
down from my elevated position, 
and resuming the path I had left, 
I walked rapidly towards this 
natural bath, I was close to it 
when Isaw a party of grasshoppers, 
which seemed very merry ; and as, 
soon as they caught sight of me 
hurried towards me, laughing and 
Jumping, evidently’ with the in- 
tention of teasing me. I should 
have liked to hide myself, but 
there was no time; and I was still 
hesitating what to do, when I 
was surrounded by the graceful 
creatures, 

‘Alas, what I expected came 
soon enough! As soon as I was, 
hemmed in on every side by their 
wild circle they stopped abruptly, 
and glanced disdainfully at poor 
wretched me, whilst one of them 
cried, ‘Fie ! how horrible? On 
that all tho others hopped away 
roaring with laughter, and shout- 
ing out anything but flattering epi- 
thets. Left alone, and fecling 
more abashed than ‘words ean ex- 
press, I hastened to the puddle and 
plunged into it. 

1 was soon clean again, and 

whilst Iwas washing I saw a 
magnificent violet beetle pass along 
the path above me. He did not 
notice me, and T took care not to 
attract his attention. Teould not: 
help admiring his elegance and the 
easy grace with which he ran. 
‘A plague on you and. all 
Jike you! I muttered between my 
teeth, ‘Who would guess from 
your dainty airs that you carried 
such horrible scents about you? 
Appearances are very deceitful 

T was going on with my in- 
terrupted task, chuckling over my 
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own wit, when I again heard the 
grasshoppers shouting and laugh- 
ing merrily ; but suddenly the 
sounds changed into shrill screams 
and angry yells 

‘Ah, Tosaid to myself, ‘the 
chatterboxes have just found to 
their cost what it i3 to offend an 
ill-mannered fellow of the beetlo 
tribe. My coleopteron has been 
up to his pranks.’ 

On the whole I was not sorry 
that the ill-natured remarks of 
which I had been the object 
had been soon avenged. I mado 
hhaste to leave my bath, and went 
off as fast as Ieould ; for guessed 
that the troop of grasshoppers. 
would soon come to plunge into 
the puddle for the very samo 
reasons that had actuated me. 

‘My path now led into a wido 
road bounded on either side by a 
Yank surmounted by a hedge, 
On the left, this road was lost in 
a pine-wood ; on the right, it led 
toa gate giving access toa garden, 
which appeared to me of vast ex: 
tent. At the farther end, and a 
good distance off, I could see the 
roof and weathercocks of a house 
of considerable sizo rising above 
shrubs of every variety. All these 
observations I made by means of 
the brilliant and constant flashes 
of lightning. 

Should I turn to the left or to 
theright? Should Iscale the bank, 
opposite to me? It did not mat- 
ter to me which way I went ; for, 
as you know, I had no settled 
purpose. It ‘was therefore the 
more necessary for me to find 
some comer in which to pass the 
night where I should be sheltered 
from the rain which seemed to be 
threatening. The sight ofa jack- 
daw flying about in the pine-wwood 
made me decide to turn in the 
other direction. I had no desiro 
to serve for his supper. 

I soon reached the gate of the 
garden, and was just goingthrough 
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it when I met a hedgehog going 
in the opposite direction. For: 
tunately his attention was at the 
moment distracted by the barking 
of a dog a little distance off, and 
he did not seo me, ‘The roads 
were certainly not safe at this 
time of night, and I really must 
make haste and conceal myself if 
T did not wish to fall a victim to 
some hungry prowler. Thus far 
my adventures had been only dis 
agreeable ; but if I did not look 
out, they might soon become 
tinge. 
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Whilst reflecting thus, T had 
been advancing along the garden- 
path mentioned above. On the 
left glistened the waters of pond; 
fon the right were sloping straw- 
Dberry-beds stocked with Inxuriant 
plants. Ileft. tho middle of the 
path, where I was too conspicu- 
ous, and went near the edge, 60 
that I could easily conceal myself 
under a leaf if any fresh danger 
should menace me. It was. good 
thing I did. Thad scarcely turned 
to the right when the ground 
seemed to tremblo beneath me, 


whilst a terrible noise rapidly in- 
creased. It was a carriage drawn 
bya pair of horees in full trot 
Tsprang into a. strawberry-plant, 
and was congratulating myself on 
my prudence in having left, the 
middle of the path, when a fresh 
incident made me shudder with 
terror. 

Twas rolling myself up under 
‘large leaf, determined to remain 
there until’ the morning, when I 
felt a heavy paw Inid upon my 
shoulder. At this unexpected 
tonch I turned sound trembling 
with fear and thinking that_my 
Inst hour was come. My sudden 


movement made the creature 
had caused it burst out 


cousin,’ it cried, ‘it 
strikes me I've frightened’ you 
finely! But come now, is. it 
proper for a cricket to be running 
abont out of doors at this time of 
night? Where doyou spring from?" 

‘This merry greeting reassured 
me at once. He, or rather she, 
who addressed me was a mole- 
cricket, the entrance to whose. 
home was under the very leat 
where had taken refuge. She 
was standing on her threshold, 
Dut the darkness and the agitation 
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‘into ‘which the passing of ‘the 
-earriage had thrown me had pré- 
vented my seeing her. You know 
that mole crickets are our near 
relations; they are very much like 
us, only they always wear brown, 
and their habit of constantly 
digging in the ground in search 
of the larve ofdifferent kinds, on 
which they feed, has made their 
forepaws of a disproportionate 
size. Tt was one of those huge 
paws set down upon me whieh 
‘bad so terrified me just hefore. 
“Well I replied, laughing, (I 
‘own I was a little’ startled, but 
yourself in my place. 1 
thought Iwas alone; and besides, T 
‘am a little nervous and excitable.’ 

‘I see you are, dear cousin, T 
see you are; but you know when 
folks are nervous they stay quietly 
at home at night, they don’t go 
-ovingaboutatunseasonablehours. 
Tshould have thought you would 
have been more disereet.” 

“0 cousin!’ I exclaimed, colour. 
ing a little, ‘how you do talk! If 
you knew what has happened to 
me, you would pity me instead 
of making fun of me. 

‘Well, you can tell mo all 
about it,’ But you had better eome 
in with me; wo can talk more 
privately then, and we shall be out 
of the rain, which is beginning, 

‘Bat, cousin, I scarcely like to, 
people ‘are so spiteful; I am 
afraid.” 

‘Ab, ah, ah! she answered ; 
“lay aside’ your scruples, poor 
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child; don't you seo that Tam 
old enough to be your grandmo- 
ther? 

As she spoke sho went in; and 
I followed her, thinking over this 
strange adventure. My innate 
delicacy had been more than once 
‘wounded by my cousin’s excessive 
familiarity with a relative she now 
met for the first time, Some of the 
expressions she used betrayed a 
certain want of culture ; but Iex- 
cased her on account of her age, 
and of the heurtiness of her wel- 
come. She was evidently one of 
those good ereatures with whom 
fone could be quite at home; she 
wore her heart on her sleeve, as 
the saying goes; and besides, her 
proffered hospitality came in the 
nick of time, 

We went along a very narrow 
passage, which was so dark that I 
had to grope my way. 

“Don'tbe afraid to come straight 
on, dear cousin—the path is quite 
even, And hereweare in my din 
ing-room ; you see my quarters are 
pretty comfortable.” 

“Tassure you, dear cousin, that 
I see absolutely nothing; my eyes 
are wide open, but it is so very 
dark here that I ean make out 
nothing.” 

“Of course it is ; I forgot that. 
My home is so familiar to me 
that I don’t need to sce to find 
my way about it, but it's different 
for you. What'shall we do? O, 
know rest a bits I'l be back in 
‘a minute.’ 


(Toe continue.) 
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CHAPTER III. 


HOW THE MOLE CRICKET OBTAINED A LIGHT. 


‘Tae mole cricket passed me, and 
‘went back through the passage by 
which we had just come. I re- 
mained alone, wondering what 
idea had strack her, and how she 
would manage to light her room. 
I waited some time, but at last a 
pale bluish light, which became 
gradually brighter, seemed to 
shine fromthe walls of the passage. 
‘Then the mole cricket came into 
the room where she had left me, 
followed by a little scintillating 
Tight. 


cried, ‘a glowworm! 


in my ear ; * call him Firefly ; th 
expression’ worm might annoy: 
him.’ Then in a louder voiee, ‘Dear 
cousin, let_me introdueo you to 
‘one of my best friends, who is so 
good as to put himself to some 
inconvenienceonyourbehalf. You 
see,’ she added, Iaughing, ‘that 
my old head can still strike out a 
Vol. XEEIIL. So, cXCIY, 


ae, Ne 


re 
bright idea now and then. Mike, % 
each other's acquaintance whilst 
‘go and tako a peop into my lander ; 
‘you must be hungry. ‘Don't be 
taken in by his masculine ways,’ 
the mole cricket whispered to me ; 
‘he is of my sex, but for some 
reason or other, I'm sure I don't 
know what, he wishes to disguise 
it, Don't let out that you know it.’ 

On that she left us. I made 
a few polite remarks to the 
glowworm, who replied in very 
friendly terms, I saw at once 
that she was no common insoct ; 
hor courteous mode of expressing 
herself showed that she was used 
to good society. Her aristocratic 
manners, her dignified bearing, 
and a certain melancholy of ex- 
pression were very prepossessing. 
T felt drawn towanls her at once, 
and it seemed to me that the at 
traction was mutual. 

‘To humour her fancy, and also 

L 
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to please my cousin, I respected 
her incognito ; 60 my readers must 
not be surprised that I used ma: 
culine pronouns in addressin 
her. 

‘We exchanged a few conven- 
tional remarks, as people do when 
they meet for the first time. She 
asked me no questions, and I ad- 
mired her discretion 

All this time my cousin was 
‘busy getting supper ready for us. 
She had fetched several things 
out of a hole which served as her 
pantry, and placed them in the 
middie of the rom. With no 
little satisfaction, for Iwas getting 
very hungry, I’ noticed several 
lnrvse of eoekehafers and weevils, 
trophies of ny hostess’s skill in 
hunting, and a certain brown ob- 
ject, the nature of whieh I eould 
hot at first make out. 

“Come, friends, come to suppers 
the food'is all fresh and choice: 
T particularly recommend these 
tender cockchafer lary; they 
are great delicacies, and taste deli- 

I did not need any pressing. 
We were silent for some time, 
busy in appeasing the pangs of 
hunger. Now and then we heard 
the rambling of the thunder, tho 
sound deadened by the layer of 
earth between us and the surface 
of the ‘We could also dis- 
tinguish the dull dripping of the 
heavy rain on tho. strawberry. 
planis, and I mentally congratu- 
Jated myself on my luck in finding 
such a pleasant shelter in the very 
nick of time, Besides these nati 
ral noises, I heard another which 
rather puzzled me, Tt was a kind 
of continuous rustling, like that 
produced by the rain, only it 
seemed to come fromthe very 
Dowels of the earth at no. great 
distance from us. I was going to 
ask the mole cricket aboutit, when 
she suddenly raised her head and 
made us a sign to be silent. I 
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thought she was listening to tho 
noise which had attracted my 
notice, and I looked at her in- 
quiringly, pointing to the placo 
from which it seemed to come. 
No,’ she said, after a moment's 
hesitation, ‘I thought I heard 
something else ; the noise you are 
thinking of comes from a neigh- 
bouring wasps’ nest.’ 

«A wasps’ nest! 
not safe here.’ 

‘Don't be alarmed, dear cousin; 
the wasps are at home and we are. 
at home, There is no communi. 
cation between their house and 
mine ; and unless we go to look 
for them—which we shall take 
pretty good care not to do—wo 
have nothing to fear from them.” 

“But you seemed nervous a 
minute ago. 

“Ab, yes; but for another rea~ 
son, I’ thought I heard a mole, 
but I was mistaken’ 

“A mole! Are there any here- 
abouts? 

‘Tam afraid there are, But 
go onwithyour supper, for another 
danger may threaten us in an: 
other quarter of an hour. We 
may be overtaken by the flood, 
and then we shall have to decamp. 
in double-quick ti 

We hastened to finish ourmeal, 
and thought to myself that m 
delight at finding myself in safet 
in my cousin's home had been a 
little premature ; for there was no. 
denying that the dangers of my 
preserf situation, though of a n0- 
Yel description, were none the 
Jess serious. AS a natural result 
of these reflections my thoughts 
flew back to days gone by, to the 
happy carelessness of my early 
life, and then to my quarrels with 
my brothers ; to the terrible event 
which had broken in upon the 
previously even tenor of my peace 
fal existence, to the various inci- 
dents ofthe evening; and Iwonder- 
ed what unknown experiences still 


‘Then we are 
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awaited mo in the hazardous 
‘course marked ont for me by Fate. 

“You are pensive, dear cousin. 
Perhaps you have something on 
your mind? But a truce to all 
melancholy thoughts. I would 
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offer you somo strawberries if the 
season were not so far advanced. 
Come, eat this spider; it’s a tid-b 
not to be despised.” 

‘As she spoke the mole cricket 
took the brown object I had no- 


ticed at the first, and pushed it, 
towards me. It was neither more 
nor Jess than a spi 

‘Thank you,’ I said, (I don't 
want anything more. But tell me 
how you come to have spiders on 
your table. This one is of the 
‘epsira, who spend all their lives on 


trees, and I don't suppose _you 
have climbed to fetch it from 
one.’ 

No; truth to tell, I found it 
when T'was rummaging about un- 
derground.” 

“Underground! And what was 
it doing there? 
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«Tt had been buried there.” 

“You are making fun of me, 
cousin; since when have spiders 
buried their dead ? 

“To begin with, the one you 
have there is not dead ; and more- 
over it was not buried by spiders.” 

What ! it is not dead? 

“Certainly not ; it is only para 
lysed. It has been pricked and 
Duried by a sphex. But you had 
better ask Fireily; he knows all 
about it. 

Firefly bent his head in token 
of acqui 

Turning again to my cousin, I 
begged her to explain this mys- 
tery. 

‘There's not the slightest mys- 
tery, sho replied. You know 
what ichneumons are ? 

0, yes ; I've often seen them. 
They are winged insects with long 
thin bodies, generally barred 
with red and black. “When I 
was a child I was told to avoid 
them, To own the truth, though, 
T never knew why. Afterwards 
I forgot all about the warning, 
and Lam still at a loss to under- 
stand why it was given to me, 
for Ihave never been in the least 
annoyed by any of these insects 

“OF course not with all that 
armour on. They don't trouble 
me either; but it's different with 
creatures whose bodies are not as 
well protected as ours. You must: 
Know that ichneumons—the fe- 
males at least—wage war to the 
death against all other insects. 
‘They are of every form and col- 
our—many, as you say, red and 
Diack, ‘The big ones,’ such as 
the pimpla, hunt for eaterpillars 
and large larvae ; the small ones, 
such a8 the alysia, oxyurus, are 
always on the look-out for plan 
lice and small larvae. But observe, 
they don’t eat them; they only 
want them to lay their eggs in 
their bodies, which they do after 
piereing them with a kind of 
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sting or dart with which they 
aro provided. ‘The worms which 
come out of these eggs get under 
the skin of their vietims, and they 

prey upon them alive 

‘How horrible ! 

‘You have no idea “what an 
immense number of insects, espe- 
cially ofcatetpiillars,whichare their 
favourite prey, are destroyed hy 
ichneumons.’ 

‘And what an awful death! 
But I don't see what that has 
to do with’ 

‘You'll soon know. The 
spheges, such as the crabro, the 
pompilus, and philanthus, are re- 
lations of ichneumons. Like them 
thoy deposit their eges in the 
orkies of other inseets, but before 
doing so they paralyse them by 
inoculating them with a venom 
which benumbs without killing 
them. That done, they bury them. 
Their object in acting thus is to 
prevent their victims from escap- 
ing their dreadful fate before the 
hatching of the egg and the birth 
of the grub which is to devour 
them.’ 

‘I begin to understand. But 
at least their way of going to work 
is less eruel than that of the ich- 
neunons; their benumbed victims 
do not suff 

“You are mistaken,’ cried the 
glowworm ; ‘though’ paralysed, 
and unable to make the slightest 
movement, they have not lost all 
feeling, and are still sensible of 
what i8 going on about them. I 
was once the vietim of a sphex ; 
yes, I who am now addressing 
you.’ 

* Nonsen: 

«Tes true enough.” 

«Tt seems incredible? 

“You may well say that, bat 
my ease was quite exceptional.’ 

“Tell us about it? 

‘With pleasure, 

‘I think it was about the end 
of last month, At all events I 
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came out one morning from be- 
neath the stone which served mo 
asa shelter during the day, and 
was wandering about among the 
plants, when I felt a prick on my 
back, and looking up I saw a 
sphex hovering above me. Thad 
no time to wonder what had hap- 
pened to me, for I at once sank 
into a state of such entire pros- 
tration that I could not stir a 
limb. ‘Thus benumbed I was 
buried by the sphex, together with 
a spider and a caterpillar. Wo 
each had an egg glued to our 
skin, and I know perfectly well 
that'from this egg would proceed 
‘« grub which would feed upon my 
flesh. It was, as you may imagine, 
a terrible sittiation. My lamp shed 
a feeble light in the tomb where 
Tlay with my companions in 
fortune. Like myself they knew 
the fate which awaited them ; I 
could sce it in their looks, the 
only means of communication be- 
tween us. Tan tell you we ex- 
changed glances full’ of horror. 
A few days—days of agony un- 
utterable, of which even now I 
cannot think without ashudder— 
passed by in this state of terrible 
‘anticipation. Then T_ saw the 
eggs on the bodies of my com- 
panions gradually open, and a 
frightful worm came out of each 
and crept beneath its victim's 
skin. The poor creatures’ eyes 
expressed the greatest horror and 
suifering, but they conld not move. 
A similar fate awaited me. I 
gazed upon my egg, and could not 
Jook away from it.” Every instant 
Texpected to seo it move, and to 
know that the awful moment for 
the hatehing of the worm had 
arrived. Now it seemed to be 
swelling, to be crushing me with 
its weighit, now to be burning in- 
tome. Thad an acuto, smarting, 
intolerable pain in the part of my 
body to which it was attached. 
The least movement from me 
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would have been enough to get 
id of it, and yet could not make 
that movement. But the egg did 
not open ; my sufferings were all 
mental, all purely the result of my 
excited imagination — none the 
less terrible for that, though— 
and they became so intense that 
T finally lost consciousness, 
‘How long I remained insen- 
sible I donot, and probably never 


shall, know. When I came to 
myself the situation was but lit- 
tle changed: the half-devoured 


corpses of my companions emitted 
‘a horrible odour ; my lamp still 
burnt feebly, and my egg, 
attached to 'my body, was not 
hatched. Mechanically T_ made 
an effort to tear it off, and found 
tomy surprise that my torpor was 
gone. Tho egg rolled right away 
from me!” 

“And with one bound,’ broke 
in the mole cricket, ‘he was on 
his feet, in an instant he wasburied 
in the soft earth forming the walls 
of his tomb, and soon he bad 
foreed his way to the surface of 
the ground. Another moment 
and he was saved. A. narrow 
escape you had, too; your egg 
was a bad one, though not for you, 
of course. Now, cousin, do you 
undorstand 

‘Perfectly. So this spider— 

«Has been pricked by a sphex, 
Tike our friend Firefly.” 

‘Tt has an egg on its body? 

«Just so. Look, there it is be: 
tween its foreleg: 

So it was, I could sco it; and 
when the glowworm caught sight 
of it he flung himself upon it in 
a regular rage and scrunched it 
between his jaws, telling us that 
tho remembrance of his days of 
agony had aroused all his old 
hatred of spheges and their off 
spring. 

“The spider is saved, then? T 
inquired. 

“OF course it is.” 
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«Tt will wake from its torpor? 

‘Not a doubt of it now that 
the egg is gone.’ 

‘Well, Firefly, you have just 
done it a great service, you have 
cared its gratitude.” 

“But Z have done something 
too, cousin; I think J helped to 
cave its life. Didn't I disinter it 
from its tomb? But for me its 
doom would have been consum- 
mated.” 

“All very fine, friend,’ I whis- 
pered to my cousin; ‘only don't 
forget you offered it to me to eat, 
and of course it heard you; it 
must have heard.” 

“So it must, I have a great 
mind to cat it up.” 

‘No, no, spare it. Tt will be 
‘0 glad to come to life again, that 
it will bear you no malice.’ Be- 
sides, spiders have the most re- 
fined feelings. This one would 
not think of blaming you for act- 
ing as it would probably have 
done in your place.’ 

“Well, cousin, have your own 
way.” 

T examined the spider we had 
just saved from death. I drew 
‘out her legs one after the other, 
and found that they retained’ all, 
their flexibility. T also saw that, 
the eyes of the spider were full of 
intelligence, a fact Thad not before 
noticed. She was a very fine spe- 
cimen. T dragged her into corner 
of the room, and there left her to 
recover her senses. 


“Now that you have had some 
food,’ said the mole cricket to me, 
“you must tell us your story. I 
shall be glad to learn to what cir- 
‘cumstances T am indebted for the 
pleasure of receiving you here. 
Do you live near? 

«Not very. ‘The journey took 
me an hour, but I was a good 
deal delayed, T could have done 


itin half the time if Ihad walked 
quickly and without stopping.” 

“What, a whole hour? Quite a 
Journey, to be sure, You were 
hnot just taking a walk, then ¥ 

‘No; the fact is, Tam a regu- 
Jar vagrant, with no settled resi- 
dence,” 

“You must be in fun 

‘A fugitive without hearth or 
home.” 

A fugitive! pray how is that? 

«Tam speaking the exact truth, 
Thave left home never to return. 
I will tell you the reasons which 
Jed me to take this important step, 
but I shall have to go a long way 
back.” 

“We are all attention.” 

I gave the mole cricket and 
glowworm a faithful account of 
any life. I told them, without 
omitting anything, the whole 
chain of events which had forced 
‘upon me the necessity of leaving 
my birthplace, my feelings at 
parting from my home, the various 
incidents by the way, to the mo- 
ment when my cousin’s paw laid 
on my shoulder frightened me s0 
much, ‘Now,’ I wound up, ‘ 
am going to seck for some quiet 
spot where I can settle; but I 
really have no fixed plan of any 
kind. 

“ Well,’ said the mole cricket, 
‘it is no’ use doing anything to- 
day, we'll talk about it to-morrow. 
‘Meanwhile, let us rest ; the storm 
is over, and there is no longer any 
danger of onr being swamped. 
Firefly, it's too late for you to 
go home ; spend the night here.” 

‘The glowworm consented, and 
‘Lwas by no means sorry to sleep 
for afew hours, and to get over all 
my excitement and fatigue, Wo 
settled ourselves comfortably, and 
the most profound silence soon 
reigned in our subterranean apart- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER IV, 
A cuar. 


Normto occurred to disturb 
‘our repose. The night passed over 
quietly. When I woke, overy- 
thing was just as it had been 
when I fell asleep, Firefly’s 
Jamp was still lighting up our 
‘ining-room, now converted into 
a dormitory’; it was impossible 
to guess the time, as I observed 
to the mole cricket, who had also 
just woke up. 

“It is day,’ she replied; ‘you 
can go ont and say good-moring 
to the sun whilst I get breakfast 
ready.” 

‘T should like to know how 
‘you can tell that it is day.” 

‘Easily enough. My  neigh- 
dours the wasps let me know 
that. Don't you hear the noise 

sy are making? It’s the samo 
every morning.” 

‘Well, Pil take your advice 
‘and go out fora minute, Which 


of these passages shall I take ? 
‘This is the one we came in by 
yesterday, isn't it? 

“Yes; follow it—yon can't go 
wrong. * 

T turned into the passage al- 
Inded to. Tt soon became piteh 
dark; but I walked straight on 
without fear of going wrong, for 
there were no sideturnings. I 
couldn't help coming out at the 
end opposite the subterranean 
room, or in other words, in the 
‘open air. 

PiAe T expected, I soon made 
out a faint glimmer of light; the * 
passage became less and less dark, 
‘and at last I reached the entrance. 
‘A few steps more, and I was in 
the broad. garden-path. 

Tt was a delicious morning. 
‘The sun, bathed in rosy vapour, 
was just’ above the horizon ; the 
air, inden with balmy fragrance, 
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had all the invigorating freshness 
peculiar to the first hour of dawn, 
‘The only traces of the storm of 
the previous evening were a few 
pearly drops of moisture sparkling 
on the strawberry-leaves. 

I greeted the orb of day with 
joyous chirps. All my gloomy 
fancies had vanished, and the 
future seemed couleur de rove ; 60 
entirely do the impressions wo 
receive depend, not on our actual 
situation, but ‘on the mood we 
happen to be in at the time. 

Engaged in this and other simi 
Jar psychological reflections, I 
reintered the passage to rejoin 
my friends, and breakfast with 
the 

Firefly was now awake, and 
had been placed by the ‘mole 
cricket in the centre of the room, 
and they were only waiting for 
me to begin breakfast. 

‘My morning walk had given 
me an appetite; and after ex- 
changing a few polite words, with 
the glowworm, I lost no time in 
doing justico to the dishes set 
before us by our hostess. These 
dishes were much the same as 
those we had had for supper. 

Lasked the mole cricket if she 
had any trouble in getting them. 

‘None whatever,’ was the 
answer, ‘The place I live in is 
well stocked with the larve of 
cockchafers. You know that the 
grubs of those insects are very 
fond of the roots of strawberries 
and lettuces, and my parents 
were quite right to settle me in 
this strawberry -bush. Besides, 
the garden we aro in contains a 
great variety of plants and shrubs, 
and supports a considerable num: 
ber of weevils and golden beetles, 
which, as you know, bury them: 
selves in the ground to undergo 
their metamorphosis, ‘The soil 
is literally riddled with larve 
and pupe of every kind, and 1 
live in the midst “of abundance, 
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But there are two sides to every 
question, and my prosperity has 
its drawbacks. I can’t enjoy it 
in peace. Moles and shrews 
come to poach on my preserves ; 
and if I fell into their paws, there 
would soon be an end of me. For- 
tunately Iam very keen ofhearing. 
Tam always warned of their ap- 
proach in time, and am ready at 
onee to take refuge in my galleries, 
which are too narrow for them. 
My only fear is that I may be 
surprised at night; but I sleep 
with one eye open.” 

You have no other dangers to 
fear?’ 

«0, yes, have, ‘The gardener 
of the place has taken a dislike to 
me. He imagines that I damage 
his plants, and lays to my charge 
the mischief done to the straw- 
Berries by the grubs of cock- 
chafers. ‘The other day, close by 
here at the entrance to one of my 
galleries, I found an earthen pot 
Duried; ‘and so placed that T 
should certainly have tumbled in 
if T had_not been looking where 
Iwas going. Once at the bottom 
T could never have got out again. 
Tt was only the day before yester- 
day that that might have hap- 
pened.” 

‘Have you any brothers and 
sisters in the neighbourhood ? 

“Yes; our family is pretty 
numerous. I should say that 
there are some twenty of us set- 
tled about here.” 

“Do you see each other some- 
times? 

“One of my sisters visits me 
now and then, She is a very 
amusing talker, and it is a great 
pleasure to me to see her. I was 
looking out for her at my door 
when you dropped from the sky 
yesteniay evening.’ 

‘And there's a wasps! ecttle- 
ment close by too? 

“Yes.” 

“Very unpleasant neighbours? 
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+0, I don’t visit thom, at least 
not of my own free 

‘Have you ever visited them 
against your will ? 

‘Well, yes, I have." 

“Pray explain yourself’ 

“One day when I was making 
a gallery I very nearly fell head 
foremost into their nest.” 

“A slip which might have been 

“They didn't see me, luckily. 
I retired without venturing on 
‘more than one look through the 
hole I had made in their wall.” 

“What did you seo? 

A very curious sight, I saw 
‘an immense hole in which hung 
some dozen horizontal terraces 
arranged in rows one above the 
other, and connected together by 
what’ I may call little pillars. 
‘These terraces consisted of a vast 
number of little cells, each of 
which seemed to contain a grub, 
the larve of tho wasps, in fact. 
A number of wasps were busy 
feeding these grubs, whilst others 
were working hard at the con- 
struction of new cells. I saw all 
that at a glance, you understand, 
and did not linger to watch them, 
for I did not feel quite at my ease. 
T hurried off; after patching up the 
hole I had made in their wall, as 
best I could.’ 

«Was the wall easy to pierce? 

<0, yes, easy enough. It was 
1 kind of crust of moderato thick- 
ness, consisting of about a dozen 
‘thin layers with spaces left be- 
tween them." 

‘Are there very many wasps 
in the nest ?’ I inquired. 

“A great many—several thou 
sands at least.” 

“Do they pass the winter under 
ground 

“Yes ; but a great many perish 
in. the autumn. A catastropho 
might overtake my neighbours 
any day.” 

“What do you mean ? 
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«They were very ill advised to- 
settle here. One of these fine 
mornings the gardener will serve 
them a trick.’ 

«What trick ? 

+0, he'll come before sunrise 
and pour some suffocating liquid, 
of which I don't know the name, 
into the opening of their nest.’ 

“You mean benzoin,’ murmured: 
Firefly. 

‘After that he will put a pot 
turned upside down over the open- 
ing, and quietly tako himself 
off. 

“And how about the wasps?” 

«They will all die. I’ shalt 
hear them making a terrible hub- 
bub in their nest for some little 
time; but that hubbub will gra- 
dually die away till itis sueceeded 
dy complete silence, the silence 
of the grave.’ 

“How awful! 

“Of course it is; but what 
would you have me do?’ 

“You might save them 

“By scraping out another pass~ 
age for them ? 

“Yea.” 

«Thank you. Ishall take good 
care how Ido that. I should be 
their first victim.” 

“Not if you told them at once 
that you hid come to warn them." 

«Bosh! Tell you they would, 
murder mo at onee. Can you 
reason with wasps? with angry- 
‘wasps, too; for of course they'll be 
enraged when they find their re- 
treat cut off 

‘Suppose you were to warn 
them at once of the danger which 
threatens them.’ 

‘They would treat me as an 
old fool, and send meto the right- 
about, telling me to mind my own 
Dusiness, You don't know what. 
wasps are. They think them- 
selves infinitely superior to ns.” 

‘They are like bees for that. 
Thero was a burdock near my 
home, on the flowers of whici 
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bees often settled. I made ad- 
vances to them sometimes, but 
they were almost always ill: 
ceived. Some did not answer at 
all. Others called me a drone, 
a good-for-nothing lazy fellow ; 
and a few, more polite, said they 
had no time to stop chattering, 
In short, I found that if they had 
their good qualities—and I really 
think they are intelligent, active, 
and industrions—their bad temper 
quite counterbalanced them. 

“Their temper is very bad ; they 
are touchy, passionate, and re- 
vengeful. But wasps ‘are even 
worse, 

“It’s evident,’ I said, laughing, 
‘that they won't get much sym- 
pathy from you.” 

«They really are nothing to me. 
Thave never had anything to do 
with them, I only speak. from 
hearsay. If they are molested, 
et them defend themselves. 
sha'n’t meddle with them; they 
must help themselves as best they 

Well, perhaps you are right. 
But why does the gardener bear 
them a grudge? 

“0, for several very good rea- 
sons.’ First of all they eat. his 
peaches, grapes, plums, pears—all 
his best fruits, in fact. Besides, 
when the master of the place is 
at table with his family, they do 
not hesitate to go and taste all the 
dishes. ‘They. buzz about the 
aistress’s head, they buzz about 
the children, ‘The mistress starts 
and sereams with terror, so do 
the children. The master jumps 
up, and lays about him right and 
left with his napkin. In fact, 
their effrontery causes a great deal 
of trouble at meals.’ 

“One would think,’ I observed, 
Yaughing, ‘that you had been 
resent at some stich scene." 

“I never saw it myself; but a 
friend of mine, a large blue-bottle 
4ly who has often done s0, de- 
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seribed it to me just as I have 
told it to you.” 

“And ho was right,’ said the 
glowworm ; ‘that is exactly what 
happens. T lived in the dining. 
room of the house for a week m 
self once, and I was often witness 
of just such a scene.’ 

“What! you lived in the 
house? Whatever were you doing 
there? 

0, T'was there by no wish of 
my own. ‘The master’s children 
were attracted by the light of my 
lamp, 20 they took me and put 
ine in a glass on the mantelpiece. 
I immediately extinguished my 
Jamp, and the next day the glass 
was put back on the sideboard, 
and I was forgotten. A few days 
afterwards, however, the house- 
maid caught sight of me when she 
was dusting the nicknacks on 
the sideboard. She at once threw 
me on the floor, at the same time 
raising her foot to crush me. For- 
tunately I fell into one of the 
cracks of the boarding, and so 
eseaped death. When night came 
on, I managed to slip out of the 
house, and_got home again. It 
was time I was ect at liberty, 
for I was half dead with hunger. 

“You have had some adven- 
tures, Firefly ? 

‘Thave indeed. I could tell 
you of plenty more. One day I 
Yound myself in the jaws of a 
beetle, which was carrying me off 
with ‘the evident intention of 
devouring me; and it was by the 
merest chance that I escaped. 
As he ran along, my beetle came 
fall tilt against’ another giddy 
fellow of his own species, who 
was hastening in the opposite 
direction. ‘The two rogues began 
to quarrel, and I took advantage 
of it to save myself.” 

“Dastandly race !” I growled be- 
tween my teeth. 

“Friend Firefly,’ said my cousin, 
‘you will come ‘to a bad end. 
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Bat would any one in his senses 
wander about at night in an un- 
safe neighbourhood with a lighted 
Jamp., What an extraordinary 
fancy itis! Can't you walk with- 
out a light, like the rest of the 
world? 

“Tt has been the custom in our 
family from time immemorial’ ro- 
plied the glowworm. 

‘Don’t tell me about your 
time immemorial. Is there a sin- 
gle good reason for keeping up 
the custom? For my part I can’t 
see the use of it ; on the contrary, 
it seems to me most dangerous.’ 

“There is one very obvious rea- 
son? 

* And what might that be?” 

“Tt serves as a signal.’ 

«Tdon't understand.’ 

_ {A beacon then, if you prefer 
iw’ 

‘For your enemies? 

£0, no; quite the reverse.” 

Firefly ‘was evidently annoyed 
at the persistonce with which my 


cousin plied him with questions 
about the uso of his lamp. 

‘The mole cricket opened her 
eyes very wide at her friend's Inst 
sentence, and theglowworm looked 
rather confused at the admission 
which had escaped him ; it was 
ccasy to see from his manner that 
he would gladly have retracted 
his word 

Our hostess gave him a very 
derisive look, and then, turning 
to me, burst into a roar of laugh: 
ter. 

Thad already noticed that my 
cousin, though a worthy creature 
enough in other respects, was not 
gifted with too much tact or polish 
‘of manner, She was; however, 
too good-natured to press the sub- 
ject, and only answered, 

All that is very interesting, 
my dear friend, very interesting, 
and very poetic. Far be it from 
me to deny that it’s very pootic 
indeed ; but, mark my words, 
will be misinterpreted.’ 


“Very possibly. But, wore you 
nob telling us just now about your 
own vagaries? Have they’ not 
twice nearly led to fatal results 
Every one has his fate, I have 
seen Tany ereatures perish whose 
habits were far more prudent than. 
mine; s0 I shall just go quietly 
‘on my way till my hour comes.” 

‘T see,’ I observed, ‘that you 
aro something of a fatalist and 
quite a philosopher.” 

“Yes; much observation and 
reflection have made me both.’ 

Your wisdom and the poetry: 
of your sentiments appear to me 
equally admirable. 

“Misfortune has matured my 
Judgment? 

“What on earth are all these 
fine words about ? broke in the 
molecricket. ‘Come,cousin; come, 
Firefly, have some more break: 
fast; you must both be hungry 

‘More breakfast! Why, we've 
only just done eating! I'm not a 
dit hungry.’ 
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‘Well, please yourselves, but I 
‘am going to have some more.” 

‘How many meals do you tako 
a day? 

A dozen at least—generally 
moro—twenty at the most; my 
appetite is always equally good.’ 

* My goodness, what a digestion 
‘You must spend your life in eat- 
ing? 

"You've hit it exactly, cousin, 
and you might do worse.” 

“0, yes, of course. Don’t 
imagine’ for a moment that T 
meant any reproach ; I was merely 
expressing my admiration of your 
turning your time to such good 
account, But now I must take 
my leave, and go and sing to the 
sun, You'll come with me, Fire- 
fly? 

‘TL regret extremely that T can- 
not accept your kind invitation,” 
replied the glowworm; ‘but I 
never go out except in the evening; 
never have done so, in fact, since 
my adventure with the sphex.' 


(To be continned) 


THE CURIOUS ADVENTURES OF A FIELD CRICKET. 
oe 
CHAPTER V. 


THERE AWE HAPPY 


Taoaty crept through the entrance 
passage, and once outside I took 
up my station at a little distance 
from the opening of tho mole 
cricket's grotto, on  clod of earth 
brightened by'a warm sunbeam, 
which shone through the straw- 
berry-leaves. I half unclosed my 
elytiw or wing-covers, and basked 
for a few minutes in the soft 
warm air of the kind of arbour 
formed by the plants above me. 
I then attended to my toilette. 
It is an hereditary peculiarity 
amongst us to bo careful of our 
persons, We love cleanliness, 
‘We are sensitive to pleasant scents, 
and wo abhor bad smells. ‘The 
insult offered to mo the evening 
before by the handsome carabus 
had therefore alfected me most 
painfully. I thought of it again 
YOU. XXXII. NO, CXC¥. 
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as I was cleaning my ela 
any veins swelled with fresh indig- 
nation, But I soon dispelled 
these disagrocable reflections; and 
with a view to calling up others 
more in harmony with the beauty 
of the scene in which I found my- 
self, Latrack up one of my most 
Joyful songs. 

T was in good spirits, and I 
sang for a long time. Now and 
then, however, I paused to listen 
for an answering voice ; kut it was 
evident that no creature of my 
own species lived in these parts, 
for not a sound betrayed the 
wence of another ericket. ‘This 
silence struck me as strange, for I 
was not acenstomed to it. Still I 
must own Trather liked it than 
otherwise, on account, probably, 
of the enmity shown to me by my 
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brothers, which had resulted in 
destroying the charm that their 
voices would have had for mo if 
they had been friendly. 

Time flow fast; but T was so 
glad to be safe, and free from 
anxiety, that T could not bring 

elf to close the solo-concert to 
which Iwas treating myself. ‘The 
sound of my own voieo elated me, 
and-presently, carried away by a 
kind of joyful intoxieation, I found 
myself jumping about and gesticu- 
lating like a mad creature. 

‘Ab, well,’ I said to myself, 
‘one can do as one likes when one 
is alone’ 

Thad fancied myselfin solitude, 
bat Thad a witness, In the very 
he'ght of myexcitement I suddenly 
met the eyes of a grasshopper, 
perehed motionless upon a leaf be- 
side me, and Joking at me with 
an expression of surprised amuse- 
ment. How did sho get there 
without my seeing her? How 


long had she been there? It was 
impossible for me to tell, On 
catching sight, of her my ardour 


vas suddenly damped, and I stood 
still as if petrified, in the most 
ridiculous attitude possible, with 
three legs on the ground and the 
others in the air. At the same 
moment the eonvietion that T cut 
a very ridiculous figure shot across 
my mind, and my first impulse 
was to dart down my cousin's pas- 
sige. My agitation prevented my 
the entrance immediately, 
asl one brief moment of hesitation 
suttiged to make me change my 
mind, and saved me from crowning 
wgaties by what would have 
of sheer folly. 
I stole another glance at the 
grasshopper, aud saw that she was 
a beautiful’ young creature of a 
‘green colour, and with afine figure. 
She remained motionless, and kept 
her eyes fixed on me with what 
seemed to me a most ironical ex- 
pression, It became imperative to 
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do something to alter the situation, 
and I could think of nothing bet- 
ter than to burst out laughing. 
‘The grasshopper smiled; and then, 
infected by the contagion of my 
example, frankly joined in my 
merriment. I was saved ! 

‘This fortunate meeting delights 
me,charming grasshopper; Ibegan, 
“L thought I was quite alone, and 
Tam more than glad to be able to 
pay my respects to one so worthy 
of every attention.” 

“Are you really so very delight- 
ed, friend cricket ” was the reply. 
“Tbatrikes me that my appearance 
just now—well, surprised you a 
little, if it did not annoy you.’ 

“Twas surprised, Town, Have 
you only just como ? 

‘Twas going by, when curiosity 
made mestopaminute, You seem 
in very good spirits” 

£0, we all try to shake off our 
depression sometimes. I really am 
‘the most unfortunate of crickets” 

‘I could never have believed 
iw’ 

«It’s true, for all that.” 

“You have rather an original 
way of giving vent to your 
trouble.’ 

«Twas indulging in all those 
vagaries just now merely to try 
and divert my thoughts.” Tam a 
miserable exile.’ 

“An exile!” 

‘Yes, an exile, T was born far 
from here. But the victim of the 
unjust hatred of my family, T 
had to leave my home and the 
lovely scenes of my childhood to 
escape from the iniquitous plots 
which daily placed my life in 
danger.” 

‘Poor erickot 

« Arrived in this neighbourhood, 
after going through the most ter- 
rible dangers, a lucky accident led 
to my meeting a feinale relation, 
who acconled me the kindest hos- 
pitality.” 

‘Who is she? 
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“An elderly mole cricket. There 
is the entrance to her house.’ 

‘Tknow her she is a good 
-ereature,” 

"Very good; a little peculiar 
though.” 

*So she is.’ 
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«You know her, you say ? 

+0, only slightly. She is a 
great’ stay-athome ; but I have 
heard of her." 

*You belong to these parts, 
then?» You liave relations and 
friends here?” 


“Twas born in this atrawberry- 
bed, and I have never left it.’ 
‘We chatted on in this style 
about different things for more 
than an hour, The grasshopper 
delighted me, and I thoroughly 
enjoyed her conversation. 


Son 


«This is a charming neighbour. 
hood,’ T said at last. ‘I think T 
Il settle here. You walk this 
side sometimes, T suppose!” 
‘Sometimes. I go just wnere 
‘the humour takes me. 
‘Sweet grasshopper, how glad 
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Tam to havemet you! You seem 
to sympathise with my misfor- 
tunes. Tan hear it in the very 
tones of your voice, and in listen- 
ing to you I forget all my past 
troubled.” 

“Good-bye, dear ericket. 
stop any longer.” 

“What! you are going already ? 

«I must.” 

«Shall T see you again ? 

*Pethaps.” 

As she spoke she made me a 
graceful gesture of farewell, and 
with one bound sprang away. For 
1a moment I saw her noisclessly 

ing herself on her light-green 
wings, and then she disappeared 
in the distance, 

Tremained for a few minutes 
in deep thought, gazing in the 
direction the grasshopper had 
taken, ‘The day was already draw- 
ing to its close, and my astonish 
ment was great at noticing that 
the sun was beginning to set. 
How very quickly the time had 
passed, to be sure! I was very 
hungry, whieh was not much to be 
wondered at, for Thad eaten no- 
thing since the morning. 

‘The lateness of the hour and 

appetite alike warned me that, 
it was time to rejoin my com- 
panions. Twas not at all afraid 
of not finding enough to eat, for 
what tho mole cricket had said in 
the morning about her numerous 
meals made me fecl sure that her 
table would Le well spread. 

Twas right 


Tean't 


her twelfth or fifteenth repast of 
chafer grubs, whilst. Fitelly, 

Hy. gound. aalcop, lay one 
‘on_one of the walls of the 
He had, however, had 
ideration to leave his lamp 


grotto, 
the eo 
Durning. ‘The spider, still wrapped 


in her Tethargic torpor, had not 
made the slightest movement, and 
was dimly visible, lying on her 
side, and with outstretched Lim 


of a Field Cricket. 
in the corner to which I had 
dragged her the night before. 

“Where do you come from’ the 
mole cricket asked me, between 
two mouthfuls, ‘We haven't seen 
youall day ; your walk has been a 
Jong on 

No, it hasn't,’ I replied ; ‘I did 
not go far from your house, ‘The 
Vlue sky, the brilliant sunshine, 
and the heat were so delightful 
that I spent the whole day enjoy- 
ing them, Your home is very 
pleasantly situated.” 

«Truth to tell, I don't care much 
personally for its advantages ; but 
Lam duly and fully sensible ot 
them, because it is to them that I 
‘owe my abundant and varied diet, 
a privilege I value above any 
other.” 


, that is at least a candid 


“It surprises you. Ah, friend, 
you are still young! When you 
ome to my age you'll change your 
mind on that point. Your poetry 
will be gradually transformed to 
prose, and you won't. despise the 
pleasures of the table so much. 
Every age has its fancies.” 

“Tow old are you, then ?” 

‘What a very indiscreet _re- 
mark! Whoever heard of such a 
question being. put to a person of 
mysex! Tamas old as I look ; so 
now you know." 

‘TP beg pardon, dear cousin,’ I 
replied, laughing. (I hadn't the 
slightest intention of being rude. 
You told me yesterday you were 
old enough to be my mother, and 
T thought 

“Ttold you that, did I? Well, 
perhaps T did, and you must, be 
content with that vague assertion. 
One's age is a point on which one 
is willing that there should be 
some little uncertainty.” 

‘Has anything new occurred 
during my absence? 

‘Nothing. Firefly has been 
sleeping the calm and peaceful 
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sleep of a virtuous insect with a 
well-filled stomach and an easy 
‘conscience, and the spider is. still 
sleeping off the effects of the 
poison.” 

“Do you think she will remain 
‘in that state much longer? 

“Tneither know nor care. But 
come; eat this balaninus grub. 
ts larva lives in nuts, and has a 
‘very delicate flavour.” 

It really is delicious. Do you 
find many of them 
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‘There is a nnt-tree not far 
from here, and at this time of year 
the larva: of the balanini or nut- 
weevils leave their nuts through 
holes nibbled by themselves, and 
‘bury themselves in the ground to 
‘undergo their transformation,” 

“You certainly have an advai 
tage over me in being able to 
‘burrow in the ground after your 
fool. We other crickets have to 
content ourselves with what passes 
the doors of our homes.” 


“But, you ean burrow in the 


ground.’ 
"Yes; but only to make holes 
to live in.’ 
“What do you feed upon? 


“On flies, wood-lice, and ants.” 
‘Pooh!’ Ants have a horrid 
acid taste." 


0, you get used to that, We 
-eat blades of grass to 

‘ Miserable diet! Live with me ; 
you shall have a good meal for 
nothing every day.” 

"You are very kind, dear cousin, 
and I would gladly’ accept your 
invitation ; but there is ond ob- 
sstacle.’ 

“And what is that ? 

“Your house seoms very dark 


to me. Wo shall not always 
have Firefly’s Iamp to light us, 
and besides, I love the sun and 
its warm beam: 

‘And soft breezes and the scent 
of flowers, and fine scenery and 
vogetation, and all the rest of it. 
T understand. Well, settle near 
here ; there's nothing to prevent 
your scooping out a home to suit 

on. 

“Thad already thought of it 

«Very well; then you've only 
to do it? 

Tdid not think it necessary to 
mention my meeting with “the 
grasshopper to my cousin, for of 
course she would have been sure 
to attribute to it my sudden deter- 
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mination to take up my residence 
near her. 

‘Well, cousin,’ she went_on, 
‘have you had ‘enough? You 
have. ‘Then go to bed now, and 
good-night to you, unless’ you 
would like to go and dream a 
little by moonlight.’ 

«No, Tam going to sleep. You 
‘think ‘there is no danger from 
moles tonight ? 

“There don’t scem to have been 
any in the neighbourhood to-day ; 
‘but in any ease you may rely on 
my vigilance. I will wake you 
at the very slightest alarm.” 

‘The night did not pass over so 
peacefully as its predecessor. In 
fact, about the middle—at least 
when I had been, as it seemed to 
me, asleep a long time—the sound 
of voices woke me. I listened. 
Apparently a dispute was going 
fon, in one of the passages of the 
house, between my cousin, whose 
voice recognised at once,and some 
‘one whose harsh tones, betraying 
violent anger, were not altogether 
unfamiliar to me, held myself 
in readiness to fly to the succour 
of my relative on the first appeal 
reflecting, however, that if she had 
to defend herself ‘in tho narrow 
passage which was tho scene of 
the quarrel, my help would not 
be of much avail, except to intimi: 
date her adversary by the at# " 
of unexpected succour. Bat 
intervention. was. not ealled’fer 
‘The voices died away, leading me 
to conclude that the enemy had 
eaten a retreat, and then all again 
Decame quiet. ‘Firefly slept on all 
the time, and heard nothing. 

‘The next morning we learnt 
that my cousin, who sleeps very 
lightly, had been awakened, to: 
wards three in the morning, by @ 
slight noise, a kind of rustling in 
the entrance passage; that this 
noise seemed gradually toappreach ; 
that. she went to see what it was, 
and found herself face to face with 
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fa beetle, who for some reason un- 
known was trying to get into the 
house ; that she inquired the rea- 
son of this untimely intrusion, 
and was answered in a haughty 
fashion—so insolent is the whole 
race of beetles; and that the enemy. 
finally beat a retreat, swearing and 
threatening. 

‘I have already had similar 
isitations,’added the mole cricket, 
and am s0 used to them, that I 
don't trouble my head about them. 
Beetles and other predatory insects 
sometimes come in here and steal 
amy larvee, and I just lay in a fresh 
store; but this time your presence. 
here, friend Firefly, compelled me 
to preserve my home inviolate. 
‘That thief might have carried you 
off under our very noses.” 

Firefly oxpressed her gratitude 
in glowing terms, and T joined 

im in congratulating our worthy 
hhostess on her vigilance and cour- 
age 

“0, don’t pay me so many com- 
pliments, friends ; they are really 
quite uncalled for. I'm not a bit 
afraid of beetles; they have always. 
run away from me.’ 

«But didn’t the last one squirt 
‘some nasty liquid over you?” 

No; he couldn't tura round in 
my passage, and he had to beat a 
retreat backwards’ 

‘The day passed as the previous 
one had done. ‘The weather con- 
tinued fine, and I remained until, 
the evening making music on the 
little hillock, where I had already 
spent such pleasant hours. To my 
great regret the graschopperdid not 
putinanappearance. Hadshe been 
prevented from coming? Had she 
forgotten me? Grasshoppers are 
always so giddy. ‘This one, though, 
had seemed more serious than is, 
usual with her race. She had. 
shown sympathy for me, and the 
way in which we had parted en- 
couraged me to hope. But I must 
not think of her any more; it was 
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too late for her’to come to-day, 
so T returned indoors, 

A change had taken place there. 
‘The spider had at last awoke from 
her torpor, and was talking to the 
glowworm. The remains of food 
lay beside her. T was told that 
‘as she came to, she had cried out 
that she was hungry, and that the 
mole cricket had generously given 
her two or three little larve of 
coleoptera, which she had eaten 
in default of flies, 

‘She came up to me and thanked. 
ae for interfering on her behalf at 
moment when her life had hung 
ona thread, which proved to me 
that she had heard our conversa- 
tion, All this time the mole 
cricket was bustling about as if 
she had something elso to think 
of. It was evident she felt slight- 
ly embarrassed. 

We did not talk that evening. 
‘As soon as supper was over, we 
all went to sleep in our own cor- 
ners. The spider placed herself 
close to mo, Firefly stretched him- 
self on his usual projection, and 
the mole cricket reposed near the 
entrance passage. 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘THe TRAP. 

I was sleeping soundly, when a 
rough shake woke me with a start. 

"Be quick" tried” the mole 
cricket. "Here iethomele t Sauce 
gui peut ? 

At this ominous ‘ety T-started 
to my feet, and: rushed into the 
nearest passage, At the same in- 
stant T felt something eateh hold 
‘of me; but it was not the time to 
pause to seo what it was. ‘The 
passage I had chosen did not 
seem to be the one of egress; in 
my agitation I had taken: the first 
which came—the one close to my 
sleeping-place, No, it was evi- 
dently not the way out; and if 


‘not, it was unknown to me. Where 
did it lead? I should lose myself 
in this subterranean labyrinth 
and in the profound darkness, 
Anyhow the first thing to be dono 
‘was to escape as quickly as possi- 
le, and T rushed on at a frantic 
pace. ‘Bother ! what is that cling- 
ing to my tail? AhP 

‘This ery was wrung from me 
by terror. Tho earth suddenly 
gave way beneath my feet, and; 
for what seemed to. me a long 
time, I felt myself falling through 
space. 

A rough shock stopped me, I 
was at the bottom of a vast pit. 
Fortunately I was not hurt, though 
I had fallen head foremost. But 
where was I?) felt the ground 
about me. It was smooth and 
very hand ; it was not soil. ‘The 
senso of touch was all I had to 
guide me, for the darkness was 
complete. I advanced slowly, 
groping my way with outstretched 
antenna, till Teame to the foot of 
‘ perpendicular wall, This wall 
was perfectly even, as smooth as 
the floor. I paced. slowly along 
it, feeling my way before me for 
fear of another tumble. 

On, on I walked for a long,long 
time,’and still under my feet 1 
felt the same smooth hard ground, 
and on my left the same perpen- 
Gicular wall as smooth as the 
ground. 

‘Where could Ibe? T had not 
a notion. What was this subter- 
ranean channel? Where did it 
Teal? Where did it end? I 
must be a long distance from my 
starting-point. One thing was 
certain: T was not sinking into 
the depths of the earth, for I was 
walking on firm ground. Present 
ly Tthought T mado out a star. 
Ah, yes, there was another up 
there! "T should most decidedly 
wait here till the morming. If 
stars were to be seen, of course 
there must be an opening in the 
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ceiling, and’I should be able to 
see more clearly when the sun 
rose. I must stop walking, and 
wait. 

But what had become of the 
object which had clung to me, and 
which Thad carried with me in 
my flight? T no longer felt it. 
Ithad probably let go when I fell, 
‘and reniained up above, 

‘The day was long in coming, 
and I went on thinking, not to 
any very practical purpose though; 
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for the more I thought, the more 
incomprehensible appeared the 
strange adventure which had be- 
fallen me. My poor companions ! 
‘What had become of them? The 
mole cricket would have escaped 
by one of her passages—she was 
used to such sudden alarms ; but 
the spider and Firefly—they could 
not run so fast: The spider! The 
Jife we had saved had profited her 
little, And the glowworm! He 
would have been sure to lose his 


presence of mind ; very likely he 
forgot to put out his lamp, and was 
the first to falla victim to the mole. 
Twas musing thus when a voice 
close to my ear made me start. 

“Cricket ! some one whispered 
very softly. 

Ah! What? Who is there?” 

‘It is I, the spider; your com- 
panion in the mole cricket's 
grotto.’ 

*You! Impossible ! 

"Hush ! Speak lower; perhaps 
the mole is not far off.” 

‘The mole! Why, we must be 
ever so far from him! How did 
‘you manage to follow me here ? 

“T have not moved since our 
fall” 


«Nonsense ! I have been walk- 
ing for more than an hour.’ 

"Yes; Ihave heard you. You 
have been walking, but without 
making much progress.’ 

“What do you mean 7” 

“You were going round and 
round.’ 

‘These words were a revelation, 
‘We were at the bottom ofa circu- 
lar pit, That accounted for my 
always fecling’a wall on my left; 
yes, that was it! Thad been going 
yound and round. Why did not 
tho idea occur to mo before ? 

* Wretched spider !"T exclaimed 
angrily; ‘you heard me going 
round you for an hour, and never 
said a Word!” 
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‘How could I know what you without speaking, I thought the 
wero driving at? Our fall made fright, the excitement—well, had 
me rather giddy, and Iwas weak, upset you a little. You won't be 
too, after my long fast; so when I hurt at the idea whieh occurred to 
‘eame to my senses, and heard you me? 

running round and round me ‘What idea? 


“Well, I thought you had be- “And I did not feel altogether 


come— comfortable—quite alone with a 
“Mad? madman! So I just spun athread 
“Yee, that’s it” up to the ceiling, and. swung my- 


‘Ha, ha, self out of your reach. When 

“Hush !don’t laugh 0 loud.’ yon stopped walking, I thought 

‘Well, mylong tramp mighteasi- you were probably ealmer, and I 
ly‘make you think me demented.’ ‘spoke to you.’ 
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“Do you know where we are?” 

“OF course I do. We are at the 
bottom of an earthenware pot set 
by the gardener to catch the mole 
cricket. Don't you remember 
what she told us? 

+0 yes, I know. Why ever 
didn't I think of that before?” 

“You wero too much excited. 
Whilst you were running about, 
‘was reflecting. We are taken in 
the trap laid for your cousin, friend 
cricket.” 

“Then wo are lost’ 

‘That does not follow.’ 

“You have hopes of our es- 
cape? 

*Yes, I have—unless the mole 
comes upon us in his burrowing ; 
there's some fear of that.” 

“Heaven forefend! But, by 
the way, just tell me how you 
came to’ the bottom of the ‘pot 
with me, I suppose you followed 
me closely ? 

‘Very closely indeed. Not 
trusting to the speed of my own 
Jegs when the mole ericket. gave 
the alarm, I ching to one of the 
ends of your tail,® and you carried 
me off with you 

"Ah, it was you I had in tow! 
T really might have guessed it; 
Dut in my confusion— What a 
pity the same happy thought did 
not occur to poor Firefly! He 
ight havo clung to mo too.” 

*T thought of it for him. 

«What do you mean? 

“Atthe ery of “Sauve qui pent” 
I rushed to Firefly, caught him 
up between my legs, told him to 
put out his lamp at once, and 
then I fling myself upon’ your 
tail, clutching at it with my man- 
dibles just as you plunged into 
the passage? 

‘He slipped away from you, 
then, in our flight ? 

“Not a bit of it. He is with us 


© When the wings of 
led ey form what looks like 


now. In our fall I instinctively 
Toosened my grasp of him, just ab 
the very moment when we were 
flung into space by the rebound- 
ing of your tail from against the 
end of the passage. “We both 
struck against the ceiling, and I 
fell down from it again ; but he 
was probably caught by some- 
thing. ‘There he is above us. Do 
‘you see him? 

“0, is that Firefly Why, 
took him for a star just now!" I 
was certainly out of my mind.’ 

“Yes, that is he, He has only: 
half extinguished his lamp." 

‘Why does he remain there 
without moving or speaking ? Hi, 
Firefly 

“Hush! Don't shout at him 
like that; I think he is faint. 
When he’ woke just now to find 
himself in my grasp, he was pro- 
ably inthe dark ae to my inten 
tions, and very likely thought his 
last hour was come. ‘That would, 
account for his present state of 
torpor.” 

“We must go to his assistance. 
But how can we get up there?” 

«Tam going there now, 

Tguessed that the spider meant 
to spin a thread from the floor to 
the ceiling, and that she would 
thus be able to feteh down the 
glowworm. 

As she was going up, I confided. 
to ler what my cousth liad told 
me about Firefly’s sex, begging 
her to respect his incognito, which 
she promised to do. 

Presently a slight trembling 
of the luminous point I had taken 
for a star showed me that the at~ 
tempt had been successful. ‘The 
luminous point came down ; and 
when it was near the ground, the: 
faint light it gave enabled me to 
make out my old companion hud 
led together between the legs of 
the spider, who, heavily laden as 
she was, came down very slowly. 
Arrived at the bottom of the 
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pot, sho laid down her burden, bered nothing; everything which. 
and began to rub it, urging me to. had happened since our sudden 
do the same. retreat from the dining-room had 
Firefly had really lost con- escaped him. And it was not 
sciousness, but, thanks to our much wonder that, roughly seized. 
energetic friction, he soon came as he had been by the spider, the 
to himself; and his first words, stupor of fear should have imme- 
after an astonished glance round diately succeeded that of sleep, 
‘him, were a stammering inquiry reducing him to the state of un- 
as to where he was, what had consciousness from which we had 
‘happened, and what had become just aroused him. 
of the mole cricket. Ho remem- ~ We told him all that had bap- 


pened; and when ho learnt how a little more Tight from your 
ifuch he owed to the spider, whose lamp, for we ean hanlly see n 
presence of mind, when the rest it. ‘That's the next thing to be 
of us were beside ourselves with done; for then wo shall know 
terror, had saved his life, he ex- better where we aro, and can con- 
pressed his gratitude to his pro- sult as to the best means of get- 
server in the warmest terms, He ting away.’ 
thanked me too, though T assured refly hastened to comply withy 
him with a smile that [had been this request, and we were soon 
Dut an unconscious agent in his able to examine the place to which 
rescue, the accident of our flight had 
‘Now that you have come to brought: 
yourself, friend Firefly,’ said the Thespider had guessed rightly. 
‘spider, “you may ag well give us We were at the bottom of a large 
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earthenware pot, such as is used 
for the cultivation of flowers. 
‘The roof of our prison was formed 
by a clod of soil, kept in its place 
by some bits of stick, between 
which hung the roots of grass, 
Tt was on one of these sticks that 
the glowworm had fallen and re- 
mained. At the upper edge of 
the pot wo could see a round 
opening, which we knew to be 
tho entrance to the mole cricket's 
gallery. Oppositea similar open- 
ing represented the continuationof 
the same gallery, which was broken 
by the hollow formed by the 
pot, 

The trap was cleverly sot, a8 
proved by our having been caught 
in it, 

By-which of the two openings 
T had arrived, I should have been 
at a loss to say, for I-was quite 


thrown out of my bearings in this 
cireular pit, 

“You came through that one,’ 
said the spider, guessing my 
thoughts from the way I was look- 
ing about me. 

‘How can you tell ? 

“Easily enough. The direction 
of my thread shows you where 
Firefly was when I fetched 
‘above that crossroad which juts 
out. Well, he could only have 
‘been flung there from the point 
opposite to us. If he had come 
from the other, he must have 
alighted on the opposite side of 
the same passage.” 

‘True, truo.” 

T admired the sagacity of our 
companion, and from that moment 
T felt confidence in her power to 
extricate us from our awkward 
situation. 


(Tote continued) 


‘THE CURIOUS ADVENTURES OF A FIELD CRICKET. 


CHAPTER VII. 


HOW WE ALL MADE OURSELVES USEFUL ACCORDING TO OUR ABILITY. 


‘Tue trap into which we had 
fallen could not have been set long, 
for the grass-roots hanging from 
the roof were still fresh. The 
floor was smooth and very clean. 
There was a round hole in the 
centre, and I thought to myself 
that this would be the only spot 
through which we could hope to 
escape—at least, that Ieould ; for 
the spider could easily go up with 
the aid of a thread to one or the 
other entrance of the broken gal- 
ery. Sho might even take the 
glowworm with her; but as for 
me, I was much too heavy : and 
‘even supposing tho thread to be 
strong enough to bear me, I felt 
that it would be quite impossible 
for me to climb it, for I was not 
accustomed to that kind of exer- 
cise, nor was Iso constituted as 
to bo able to attempt.it with any 
chance of success, 

T approached the hole alluded 
to, and began to remove the earth 
which stopped it up. This did 
not take, long, for my claws soon 
‘camo in’ contact with an insu 
mountable obstacle, and T di 
covered with horror that the pot 
rested on a stone, so that it was 
quite impossible to. got. out that 
way 


‘ou must know,’ observed the 
spider, ‘that the trap being set 
for mole crickets, who can burrow 
in the ground with the greatest 
‘ease, it was absolutely necessary 
to take that preliminary precau- 
tion to prevent them from escaping 
through the hole.’ 

«But how over am Tto get out ? 

You, XXXII. NO, CxCVE, 


first thing to be decided is, which 
of the two passages you will take. 
For my part, I think it will be 
imprudent to’ go back to the one 


through which wo came, We 
might run into the very jaws of 
the mole. Tam disposed to give 
the preference to the other. We 
don't know where it goes to ; but 
it seems to bo the safer of the two. 
What do you think ? 

‘Tam quite of your opinion.’ 

“And you, Firefly ? 

‘Tagroo with you too. Iplace 
myself entirely under your guid- 
ance. 

‘Well, as we aro of one mind, 
let's set to work without del 

‘As she spoke, the spider threw 
a thread towards the opening we 
ad chosen, and, having fastened 
the other end to the ground, she 
clung to it, and strengthened it, 
with a second, Sho then went 
up and down again and again, 
each time adding one thread to the. 
others, till she considered the kind. 
of rope she had made to be strong, 
enough. ‘That done, she spun a 
second thread parallel with and 
at a short distance from the first, 
strengthening it in the samo fa- 
shion, I watched her at work 
with an interest which will be 
readily understood. When sho 
had finished her two parallel ropes, 
sho connected them by cross 
threads laid horizontally. 

“Ah! Tried, ‘a ladder! 

‘What do you think of my 
idea? 


Y 
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“It’s Drilliant, and I admire 
your ingenuity.” 

*You see,’ she went on, ‘T did 
well to eling to you in our flight. 
Your speed saved me, and one 
good turn deserves another. Fire- 
fly helps us too, for without his 
lamp we could’ not seo how to 
‘make our escape’ 

All the time she was talking 
the spider was working away at 
her web with extraordinary zeal, 
and it was very soon completed. 

‘Now then, forwards!" she 
cried joyfully. ‘But waitaminute, 
whilst I carry up Firefly ; it won't 
take an instant, and you will seo 
Detter how to climb up. 

The glowworm’s ascent was the 
work of a moment, and once up 
he settled on the edge of the pot 
near the passage, against which 
rested the ladder, and turned his 
mp round so as fully to light it 
up. 

I began to ascend. The spider 
had had the forethought to fasten 
‘a strong thread round my body, 
the other end of which sho had 
fastened to ono of the beams of 
ceiling. By its means she 
hoisted me up, and with this 

tance I managed without too 
much diffieulty to reach the last 
round of the ladder. We wero 


upper edge of the pot, realy to 
‘enter the unknown passage, at the 
further end of which we hoped to 


find ourselves in safety. 

‘The passage was too narrow for 
us to march abreast, and after a 
short eonsaltation it was decided 
that Firefly should lead the way 
and light our steps. I was to 
follow, to overturn any obstacles 
which’ should present themselves, 
nd the spider was to bring up the 
rear. 

“Lot. us agres how to act in case 
of an alarms Tstid; “so that. we 
‘may not lose our presence of mind. 
You, Epeira’ (it will be remem= 


‘ered that our companion belonged 
to that family of spiders)—‘ you, 
Epeira, have nothing to fear} wo 
cannot be attacked from behind. 
If any enemy presents himsclf, it 
will ‘be in front; in that case, 
irely, turn round at onco and 
slip behind me. T undertake to 
bear the brunt of the attack, As 
the best armed and the strongest 
of us three, that duty devolves on 
‘Truth to tell, I made a mental 
reservation when I suggested this 
order of march, which it would 
nover have done to confide to my 
companions. We might wander 
about a long time in theso subter- 
ranean passages without food, or 
the possibility of procuring any ; 
in a word, Firefly was a feeble 
creature, and spiders have bad 
reputations, Thus far our eow- 
‘panion had been very kind to him ; 
she had saved his lifo in our pre- 
cipitous flight, and T liked to be: 
Tieve that her motive was gratitude 
for the service which had been 
rendered to her by him, rather 
than a wish to secure a necessary 
ight. Still, hunger is imperative 
and a bad’ counsellor—at least, 
with some" natures; and who. 
could tell that we might not soon 
be enduring the pangs of famine? 
By sending Firefly in advance, 
and making the spider go behind, 
I protected the latter from the 
danger of committing in a mo- 
ment of oblivion an act on every: 
account to be deprecated. 
Everything was settled accord 
ing to my suggestions ; the glow- 
‘worm Ied the way and entered the 
passage. I followed him, and the 
spider followed mo. Wo went 
on for some little timo in silence. 
‘The passage, though wide enough 
for me to walk with comfort, was 
not sufficiently so for me to be 
able to turn round, should occa 
sion ariso for doing so, Tt was 
very tortuous and uneven, and it 
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seemed to me to slope very much 
to the left, though its irregularity 
made it difficult to determine its 
exact direction. 

‘We had been walking thus for 
‘some minutes when, in crossing a 


very deep. At the ory T gave as 
L fell Firefly hurried back, and we 
‘were able to make out, the cause 
of the accident, I tnd fallen 
into a vast gallory, which here 
ran under our passage, from which 
it was only separated by a thin 
layer of earth, and this Inyer had 


spot where the earth was rather 
oose, one of my legs sank right 
in, and, the ground suddenly 
giving way beneath me, I was 
flung with the loose soil into a 
hollow which was fortunately not 


‘been broken by the weight of my 
body. 

‘The same idea struck us all st 
once, This vast gallery was one 
of the mole's roads. 

Te was dangerous and altogether 
useless to linger where we were. 
With the aid of my commdes I 
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therefore regained the passage, a 
work of little difficulty, and we 
resumed our march. 

‘A. fresh contretempe, and one 
of a more disagreeable nature, 
however, occurred a little further 
on. Our passage, after turning 
abruptly to the left, led into the 
very gallery into which I had 
fallen. 

We stopped and consulted as 
to what had better be done. The 
spider carefully examined the 
place, and appeared to reflect. 

‘It is evident,’ she said pre- 
cently, ‘that the mole cricket did 
not pieres her passage as we find 
it to-day, or make it lead into this 
gallery, for fun, ‘The latter is 
probably of more recent construc- 
tion, and the passage has been 
cut across. We shall doubtless 
find its continuation in the wall 
opposite to us.” 

‘This supposition seemed rea- 
sonable, After having listened 
for some time to make sure that 
the gallery was empty, Itherefore 
followed the direction of the pas- 
sage, which here described an acute 

<vle_and Texamined the oppo- 
site wall, expecting sus! » -20 
opening init. Iwas disappointed, 
and told my companions s0, 

*You must be mistaken,’ said 
the spider. ‘Come, we can easily 
find out the right way to go. 
Here, Firely, turn round and go 
back. 

Firefly did as he was requested, 
and just as he was disappearing 
round the next corner the spider 
cried, ‘Stop! 

‘The gallery was absolutely dark, 
except for a luminous spot on the 
wall opposite to the one against 
which we stood, The spider 
pointed out the spot to me, and 
said, 

Phere, that is where we ought 
to find the continuation of our 
passage, Dig there, cricket,’ 

Taet to work, but in vain Tdug 


and burrowed in the ground, 
sinking into it up to my shoulders; 
no hollow did I find. 

Tt seemed probable that at the 
place to which we had penetrated 
‘the passage made a turn, and fol- 
lowed the same direction as the 
mole's gallery. In that case it 
‘was useless to hunt for it any 
Tonger ; there was nothing to be 
done but to follow the gallery 
itself, in spite of the unpleasant 
‘encounters we might expect in it, 

‘These reflections, which the 
spider made softo voce, and as it 
were aside, were shared by myself. 

‘Such was the situation when 
rapid footsteps were heard in the 
gallery a little distance off 

‘Quick, to the passage "cried 
the spider, clutching at my tail. 

But before reaching it I was 
Knocked down by somo animal 
running rapidly past. Tt was a 
little field mous, and judging by 
the inoreased speed of its flight, I 
think its terror on striking me 
vwas no less than ours. 

“What a shock! I thought it 
was a shrew.’ 

“Come,’ said the spider, ‘let's 
follow him; there is nothing else 
to be done. As long as he does 
not turn back we may make sure 

iat the passage is free to him, 
and there will be no fear of our 
walking blindly into the jaws of 
a mole, If ho passes again we 
will take counsel together. Come, 
Firefly.’ 

Iwas struck by ico of 
the spider's supposition, and with 
him and the glowworm elutehing 
on to the two onds of my tail for 
the sake of advaneing more rapid- 
ly, Iset off at a trot, as the width 
of the path allowed of my adopt 
ing that pace. 

Presently I stopped to take 
‘Dreath, saying, 

“Have you any idea of the time?” 

It is” breakfast-time ! sighed 
Firefly sadly. 
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That was exactly “my own 
opinion, but the mole cricket was 
no longer there to get us food. 
Before we could breakfast we must 
get out of this interminable éub- 
terranean passage. 

‘Forwand, my friends!” 

T resumed my course, still tow- 
ing my companions. "We soon 
came to a bifurcation of the gal- 
lery. | T again stopped. 

‘We will follow the trace of 
the. field mouse, that. will be our 
best way,’ said the spider. 

‘As she spoke she corefully 
examined the gromnd. I saw her 
enter first one and then the other 
of the two galleries before her; 
then she called the glowworm, 
‘and begging him to make his lamp 
shine more brightly, she continued 
her examination, walking slowly 
and appearing undecided. 

«Well? I inquired. 

“Tt is strange,’ sho said : ‘thus 
far tho animal’s track has been 
single ; but now the traces of its 

ge aro numerous and_con- 
fused in both branches of the 
gallery. I think he must have 
met with some obstacle in one of 
the passages, and turned back to 
try the other. That of cours 
would be simple enough ; but what 
complicates the matter is that he 
has apparently been unable to ad- 
vance in the second either. ‘The 
mouse seems to have run back- 
wards and forwards several times 
in both of the paths before us.” 

‘What doyou gather from that? 

‘I really don't know what to 
think.” 

‘Might there not, be a mole in 
one of the passages? 

‘No; the mouse would not 
have run against it a-second and 
a third time, 

‘What shall wo dof 

Wo will go on at all risks, 
‘What other course is open to ust 
Perhaps what was an insurmount- 
able obstacle to the mouse would 


not be so to us. First of all we 
have light; and secondly, w 
so nich smaller that we 

slip through where he could not. 
Let's go to the left; the path seems 
tolead up, and we want to get to- 
wards the surface of the ground.’ 

‘We took the path on the left, 
Dut we did not go far. Ata little 
distance from its opening the pas- 
sage ended in a blind alley. We 
retraced our steps and tried the 
other. That led down rather ab- 
ruptly, and we had not been in 
it a minute before an unexpected 
obstacle brought us up short, and 
at the same time explained the 
running backwards and forwards 
of the mouse, of which the marks 
fon the ground gave proof. The 
gallery was full of water—a fact 
easily explained by the nature of 
the soil, which consisted of eom- 
pact impermeable clay. ‘The water 
was probably part of the heavy 
rain which had fallen a few nights 
defor. We exchanged looks of 
great disappointment. 

‘If the gallery continues to 
slope downwards,’ said the spider, 
“the water must reach nearly to 
the top. But if it goes up a little 
distance from here, perhaps we can 
pass.” 

“Tt seems to mo,’ I said, ‘that 
‘where the mouse has passed wemay 
‘ou think so? 

“Yes, of course, if the mouse 
hhas passed at all; but that remains 
to be proved.” 

‘Tt he had retraced his steps, 
we should have met him’ 

‘He may have turned round 
whilst we were in the passage on 
the left, In any case I am going 
to seo how tho matter stands. 
Wait for me here. 

With this the spider span a 
thread above the water towards 
tho roof of the passage, and we 
soon saw her disappear in the 
darkness, clinging to it. 

Some little time elapsed before 
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she returned. At last she reap- 
aed. 

“We can pass,’ she said ; ‘the 
gallery runs up further on. The 
passage will be rather difficult to- 
wards the middle, but it is prac- 
ticable, which is the main point. 
You're not afraid of getting wet 

‘Not a bit,’ we replied, 

“But how’ about your lamp, 


Firefly—is there any danger of 
its going out f 

“Not tho least; it’s proof against 
submersion’ 

“All is well, then, and this is 
what we have to do.’ You, Fire- 
fiy, clutch hold of the cricket's 
shoulders, and don’t let go what- 
everhappens. As for you, cricket, 
am going to fasten a thread 


round your neck, and at a signal 
I shall giveyou are to go into the 
‘water until you are out of sour 
depth. Leave the rest to me. 
Only take eare when you are float 
ing to draw your limbs together, 
so as not to risk striking against 
the walls of the passage. Jf such. 
a contretemps should occur, the 
thread by which Tmean to pull 
you up might break, and that 
Would lead to complications.” 
Everything was done according 
to the instructions of the spider. 
She then suspended herself to the 
thread which she had spun along, 
the top of the passage, and at the 
word ‘forwards’ pronounced by 
her I entered the water, through 
which I walked as long’ as I felt 
any ground beneath iny feet, ‘That 


soon failed me, and I then drew 
up my legs and held my breath. 
‘Tho washing of the water against 
amy body showed me that we were 
advancing, towed by the spider. 
For one moment I seemed to glide 
‘to the bottom and to remain sta- 
tionary. I thought the thread had 
‘broken, and you can imagine the 
terror which seized me. Fortu- 
nately, however, my anxiety did 
not last long. ‘I again felt the 
thread dragging me on, and a few 
instants afterwards I was able to 
put my feet to the ground. We 
were soon out of the water. 

‘What was the matter in the 
middle of the journey T T inquired 
of the spider. ‘I thought for a 
minute that we should not get to 
the other side.” 
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‘One of the fastenings of my 
‘thread to the ceiling gave way, 
and T fell into the water myself. 
managed to repair the mischief, 
though, and the dangerous transit 
is effecte 

Meanwhile the _glowworm, 
whose lamp did not appear to 
have suffered from its wetting, 
‘was examining the ground. 

“Tho mouse got over the diffi- 
culty too,’ he said ; ‘hero are the 
marks of his feet; they can be 
seen quite easily.” 

Beyond this point the gallery 
continued to lead up. 

*Inoticed, observed the spider, 
“that where the water had got 
in the roof of the passage was 
not of earth, but of stone. ‘The 
mole probably had to burrow 


Deneath it in order to pass 
itt 

‘We resumed our march, ‘The 
footprints of the mouse, which 
were very clearly visible on the 
ground, encouraged us to hope 
that we should meet with no fur- 
ther obstacles, 

‘This hope soon became cer- 
tainty. In a few minutes wo 
reached the end of our gallery, 
which we fonnd led into a large 
subterranean chamber, to which 
the daylight penetrated. IL was 
a rabbit-burrow, the entrance to 
which we could see a little d 
tance off, We got out quickly 
enough, and it was with a feeling 
of intense relief that wo gazed once 
more on the sun, then appearing 
in fall glory above the horizon, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


A LESSON I APPLIED GEOMETRY, 


“Tur next thing to be done is 
to get some breakfast,’ said. the 
spider, ‘I shall spin’ a web at 
‘oneo on this currant-bush, Where 
shall T meet you again? 

‘Here, of course. Don’t you 
think that will be best? Firefly 
and Iwill goand look for food. In 
8 quarter of an hour ut the most 
wo shall have satisfied our hunger, 
and then we will come back to 
you! 

“Allright, Tl throw a thread 
from my web to that blade of gras 
near you. When youare back you 
can shake it to let me know, and 
Til come to you.” 

With that the spider went her 
way and Firefly his, whilst I re- 
mained at the entrance to the 
burrow to look about me, and as~ 
certain whereabouts we were. 

‘Tho result of my inspection was 
as follows: The burrow was situ- 
fated on the borders of a wood 
growing on a little hill behind 
me. Before me and a short dis- 
tance off was a strawberry-bed, 
sloping gently down to the wide 
path where I had narrowly es. 
caped being crushed by a carriage 
the evening of my arrival. Be- 
yond gleamed the waters of the 
pond. On the left and on a ra- 
ther lower level I could see the 
fron gate through which I had 
made my entranceintothegrounds, 
From the commanding position 
which T occupied I could see the 
whole of the house in the distance 
on the right. It was a fine build- 
ing, with a flight of steps leading 
up to it, a verandah, and a turret 
on either side, surmounted by a 
weathercook. 

Tt was not difficult to make out 
the exact spot where I had met 
the mole cricket, and where also 


the entrance to her house was 
situated. ‘The prolonged stay I 
had made there during the pre- 
ceding days had rendered me fa- 
miliar with oll the surrounding 
objects, ‘There was no doubt that 
it was down there, beside that bit 
of white stone on the edge of the 
path, We had traversed a great 
distance underground, and T con- 
sgratulated myself on the fortunate 
termination of ouradventure. This 
reflection suggested another, and 
I could not help laughing at 
‘the remembrance of the circular 
journey of an hour's duration 
Which I had made in the gar- 
dener’s trap. 

Above me the spider was busily 
making her web. ‘That reminded’ 
me that it was time [bad some 
food. A few tender blades of grass 
soon appeased my hunger. ‘That 
done, I espied a stone with alittle 
hollow beneath it, and having as- 
sured myself that I could retreat 
to this natural refuge in case of 
necessity, T set myself down close 
to it, and watched the spider at 
work, 

Thad often seen spiders making 
their webs, but Thad never before 
noticed how they set about the 
production of their first thread. 
had now a good opportunity of 
satisfying my curiosity on that 
point, I therefore thus accosted 
any friend. 

‘Epeira/ I cried, ‘just explain 
how it is that, though you were 
beside me a minute ago, you have 
managed to fasten a thread to that 
currant-bush without firstclimbing 
on to it? 

‘Nothing could be easier,’ she 
replied. ‘First of all, you must. 
know that in the end of my body 
Thave a little sack filled with a 
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uid, which instantaneously dries 
when I exade it, and is converted 
into long silken’ threads, Before 
itreaches the air, however, it has 
to pass through a great number of 
‘minute orifices, The thread which 


ooks to you single really consists 
of some “hundreds of threads of 
extreme tonnity, which as they 
eave my body adhere and form 
the one you see. 

‘Moreover, I can produce as 


many fine threads from my spin- 
nerets as Ichoose. When I want 
to stretch the first I make it in- 
visible, and so light that it floats 
in the air at the merey of the very 
faintest breeze... T spin it rapidly 
till itis of a great length, and soon 
its free end attaches itself to some 


object, often at a great distance 
off. That done, I tighten this. 
first thread, and from it I seek 
aboutforsome other place to fasten 
the second. T proceed in the same 
manner with the thin. I dispose 
them in the form of a triangle, I 
need not say that when my first 
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thread is stretched I strengthen it 
with others, and that I do so as T 
climb along it. ‘When my large 
triangle is once formed, T eut off 
the angles by oblique threads to 
form a polygon, and it is within 
this polygon that I make the 
radii, and lastly the spiral which 
Dinds them together. 

I thanked the spider for her 
explanation, I had not quite 
understood the terms triangle, 
polygon, and spiral which she had 
used, but as T watched her at 
work I guessed their meaning. I 
had learnt what I most wished to 
know—how she managed to pro- 
Auco her first thread. Satisied 
with my lesson, T began to sing to 
pass the time, ’ T had just finish 
ved my third or fourth shake when 
Theard a voice from beneath the 
stone. I listened, It seemed 
as if some one were calling to 
me. 

“Cricket!” murmured a stifled 
voice, ‘Cricket ” 

T drow back into the hollow 
and listened a, 
“Cricket ? 

‘The ery was more distinct 

“Who isthere? Tsaid. ‘Who 
calls me? 

‘An unfortunate staphylinus 
‘buried alive and dying of hunger. 
Come and help me.” 

‘How can I help you? 

“By piercing a passage in the 
direction of my voice. I beseech 
you, for Heaven's eake, to do me 
this service.” 

Thesitated for a moment. T 
dad Tittle enough in eommon with 
tho staphylinide family. I did 
not think much of their restless, 
impudent, quarrelsome, and un: 
sociable ways. However, my own 
happy and recent eseape from a 
painful situation made me sym- 
pathise with the misfortunes of 
others, So my hesitation did not 
last long, and T began to burrow 
in the ground behind my hollow 


in the direction from which pro- 
ceeded the voice of the staphy- 
Tinus. 

‘reached him in a few minutes, 
Tthen made my way out back- 
wards, and he Jost no time in fol- 
lowing me. 

‘Thank you,’ he said, as he 
came out; ‘you have rendered 
me a signal service. But for you 
T should have perished with hun- 
ger beneath that ston 

‘How ever did you get there?” 

+0, it’s my home, and T, like a 
fool, allowed myself to be shat up 
init, Three days ago a quantity 
of carth was drifted against my 
door in a violent shower. When 
Tsaw my danger it was already 
too late to escape. I was block 
ed in, I tried to get out, but it 
was of no use, for lam not able 
to burrow in the ground. Thad 
lost all hope of ever again seeing 
the light of the sun, when your 
song struck upon my ear. 

Tlooked at the staphylinus as 
he spoke, Ho was of good height, 
of a dull bluish- black colour, 
strongly built, and armed with a 
pair of pretty formidable mandi- 
bles, 

You scem exhausted,’ I ob- 
served. 

“Tam quite done up, he replied, 
in a voice which betrayed his 
weakness. ‘I should be very 
glad of something to eat, 

‘What is your usual food ? 

“Larve, worms, and that sort 
of thing. “But I really think at 
this present moment I could man- 
age anything.” 

* Well, look under that straw- 
berry-bush down there, Tetw a 
slug there just now, which will be 
tho very thing for you.’ 

He did not need twice telling, 
Dut ran to the spot I pointed 
ont. Suddenly a great fear 
seized mo, and T followed him till 
I saw him find the slag and bury 
hhis jaws in its back, “T then re- 
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tumed with my mind more at 
ease. My fear had been that he 
might pethaps meet our friend 
Firefly : in his famished condition 
he would have made but one 
mouthful of our poor comrade. 
Lwent on with my singing. 
Not knowing what to-do with 
myselfafter an hour of this amuse- 
ment, Iwent to sea if the spider 
had had good sport. She was 


motionless in the centre of her 
web, the absolute integrity of 

ich proved that she was still 
waiting for her breakfast. This 
did not surprise me, ‘The sun, 
now at the zenith of its course, 
‘was shining brilliantly ina cloud 
leas sky; all Nature seemed asleep, 
fand not #0 much as a midge was 
stirring anything. Now and then. 
a wasp ora bee flew rapidly past, 


Dut the rustling of their wings 
alone broke the universal silence. 

‘Ab, ah! T thought to myself, 
‘it’s not much breakfast you'll get, 
‘and your dinner won’t be caught 
either ina hurry. However, you 
are blessed with both paticnee 
and eraft. I wish you good luck." 

Reflecting thus I resumed my 
walk, 

T followed the borders of the 
wood already referred to. Be- 
tween it and the strawberry-bed 
which stretched away beneath me 
on the left was a neglected kind 
‘of paddock, in which grew tufts 
of heather, coarse grass, and a 
few furze-bushes, The soil was 
dry, barren, and sandy. ‘The 
place seemed to be uninhabited, 
and except for half a dozen grass~ 


hoppers and a few ants not a 
living creature was to be seen. 
‘The grasshoppers were of the 
variety with gray bodies and blue 
under-wings. They came to me 
‘as soon as they saw me, and bade 
me welcome. 

Grasshoppers, as of course you 
know, are our cousins-german, 
and we have always been on very 
good terms with them, ‘There is 
great family likeness between 
us, To be quite accurate, how- 
ever, I must own that they arein 
somé points our superiors; they 
have more elegance, more grace, 
fan easier carriage, and more 
yacity than we crickets. ‘They 
cultivate musie with enthusiasm, 
and consider themselves profici- 
ents in the art. I must observe, 
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though, that there is a great mono! 
tony about their stylo—a want of 
.exPtession, which ends by becom- 

1g Wearisome to susceptible ears, 
‘They have one particularly harsh 
shrill note, in which they indulge 
to excess Thasten to ad that 

is is merely my private opinion. 
Ido not preiend to be expressing 
the general verdict, I am myself 
an artist, naturally disposed to 
think my own style preferable to 
any other, s0 that I'am a little 
open to the charge of prejudice. 
T shall, T hope, be pardoned for 
this criticism on my big cousins, 
considering how frankly I have 
admitted their undeniable superi- 
ority in othor respects. 

“Ab, it was you we heard just 
now, cried one of them. ‘You 
puzzled us very much. ‘To what 
lucky chanco aro we indebted for 
the pleasure of seeing you in these 
parts? 

Trelated my adventures of the 
preceding days in a few words, 
and told them my reasons for 
cexiling myself from my family. 
‘They listened with great apparent 
interest and sympathy. 

Twas just tuming away, when, 
I saw a kind of cricket of huge 
size advancing towards us. 

‘Who is that enormous crea- 
turo? Tasked, astonished at the 
appearance of the new-comer. 

Tt is a stranger,’ was the reply. 
«He dropped amongst us from 
the sky the other day. He says 
he comes from a long distance, 
and his talk is very strange; he 
tells such stories— 

‘T tell you nothing but, what 
is true, haughtily replied the 
stranger, who had now approached. 
near enough to hear my cousin's 
last words. 

“Come, come, don’t be angry,’ 
observed one of the latter, laugh 
ing ; ‘but own frankly that you 
only meant to hoax us yesterday 
with your extraordinary history.’ 


‘Not at all? answered the 
stranger quickly. ‘I have tra- 
yelled hundreds of miles, swept 
along by a hurricane which cat- 
ried me off from amongst my 
‘companions.’ 

‘You hear what he says?” the 
cricket whispered to me; adding, 
in a louder voice, ‘And your tra: 
velling ecmpanions were very nu- 
merous, were they not ? 

‘There were thousands of mil- 
Jions of us, and as we flew we 
formed a cloud several miles in 
ongth and breadth, darkening 
the light of the sun, and spread- 
ing terror in the countries over 
which we passed. Once a cannon 
was fired at us.” 

Hearing the stranger seriously 
narrate such extraondinary things, 
T gave my cousins a look of sur 
prised inquiry, and one of them, 
fas he met, my eyes, raised his foot 
to his forehead. 

At this significant gesture, com- 
bined probably with tho expres- 
sion of my face, they burst with 
‘one accord into a roar of laughter 
and ran off in all directions, leay- 
{ing me alone face to face with the 
giant, 

T did not feel at all comfortable. 

‘“Insolent creatures ! he than- 
dered. ‘Ignorant fools, who have 
never seen anything but. these 
tufts of heather beneath which 
‘they were born! ‘They have no- 
‘thing but incredulity and mockery 


for those who know more than 


observed, ‘it must be 
owned that what you have just 
told us is extmordinary and, par- 
don the word, just a little im- 
probable.” 

“Ts that any reason why it 
should not be true? I have 
morcly stated a fact. What inter- 
‘est had I in making them believe 
it? : 
«None whatever, of course.’ 
«You seem more sensible, erie- 
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‘Ket; you do not take me for an 
impostor.’ 

‘Of course not, of course not," 
T answered hurriedly. ‘But as for 
‘them, you must make excuses ; 
they are but giddy things.’ 

Twas not altogether at my ease, 
truth to tell, at finding myselfalone 
with this creature, whose mind 
anight really, for all I knew, be de- 
ranged. So after bowing to him as 
(Politelyas Tcould, took my leave. 

In thinking over this meeting, 
T recollected having once heard of 
's family of grasshoppers known as 
migratory grasshoppers or locusts, 
‘who are in the habit of travelling 
from country to country in vast 
numbers. Perhaps the one Twas 
Ueaving was a stray member of 
that race, 


After ten minutes’ walk T camo 
toa place where a path from the 
‘wood out across the uncultivated 
paddock and brought it to a sud- 
den termination. On either side 
of this path was a steep bank on 
‘which nothing grew. "The upper 

of the bank consisted of a 
network of old heather-roots, over- 

ing the path in such a manner 
that from the advanced point I 
hhad reached I commanded a view 
ofaconsiderabl extent. Tstopped 
perforce. ‘There was no need for 


me to go any further, and I was 
about to return as I had come 
when my attention was attracted 
by something which surprised mo 
extremely, and held me rooted 
to the spot. 


(To be continued) 


THE CURIOUS ADVENTU 


RES OF A FIELD CRICKET. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SHOWING HOW TRAVELLING IMPROVES THE MIND, 


Ar the top of the bank opposite 
to me, and immediately beneath 
the kind of hedge I have just 
deseribed, a little cloud of dust 
rose from time to time at regular 
intervals. A succession of slight: 
explosions was taking place; at 
least, such was at first the effect 
upon me, Reflection convinced. 
me that this phenomenon was 
produced by some living ereaturo 
occupied in a work the object of 
which T could not make out. My 
curiosity was vividly excited, and, 
unable to resist its promptings, L 
determined to go and examine 
more closely what so puzzled me, 

Having carefully noted the spot 
I must reach to wateh the phe- 
nomenon at my ease, I let myself 
slide down tho bank beneath me, 
and having quickly reached the 
bottom, I proceeded to climb the 
‘one opposite to m 

Tt was not without some trouble 
that I gained the top—that is to 
say, the part of the bank immedi- 
ately beneath the ledge formed 
by the hardened soil and tho 
roots of plants, a kind of rounded 
overhanging cornice which it was 
of course impossible for me to 
seale. Tt would, moreover, have 
‘been useless to go higher; for I 
was now on the same level and 
within easy reach of the spot from 
which had recently proceeded the 
clouds of dust of which I was 
anxious to ascertain the cause. 

T had been waiting a few 
instants when a fresh explosion 
showed me the exact spot where 
the work was going on, but I 
could still make out nothing. 
Several minutes passed and there 
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was no sign of life. Yet, accord: 
ing to my own calculations, I 
must be close to the miner. Had 
he seen me? That was scarcely 
likely ; for if he had, I must have 
seen him, It was more Tikely 
that, having become aware of m) 
approach from the slight noise 
made by the rolling down of the 
sand beneath mny feet as Telimbedt 
up, he was prudently keeping 
quiet. ‘This appeared the more 
probable as the silence was so 
profound that the very slightest 
sound would have been heard, 
Thad noticed before going down 
into the path that the clouds of 
sand rose just beneath a tuft of 
thyme, the flowering stems of 
which gave a touch of rosy colour 
to the otherwise leaden hue of the 
drow of the bank. ‘The tuft of 
thyme stood out against the sky 
1 little distance off. Guided by 
this trustworthy sign I erept along 
slowly and noiselessly. ‘Tt must 
be here, I said to myself, as Leame 
to the edge of a perfectly round 
hole like a funnel.‘ Thishollow 
is not the work of chance. But 
where on earth is the workman? 

Not a trace of any living erea- 
ture was to be seen anywhere 
‘The solitude was complete. I ap- 
proached the hole, and admired 
the symmetry of its proportions 
and the exquisite regularity of the 
Danks, forming an inclined plane 
finished off with the greatest care. 
‘noticed that the banks were form- 
ed of quite soft earth, a fact T 
verified by plunging one of my 
fect into it 

Whilst T was making my ex- 
amination a voice, which appeared 

FP 
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to come from beneath me, sud- 
denly ejaculated a vehement oath, 
and in an angry tone apostrophised 
me as follows 

“Out of the way, up there; off 
with you, youchimsy fellow; don’t 
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you see you are spoiling my 
work?” 

At the same moment a little 
head armed with two huge mandi- 
Tiles appeared above the sand at 
the very bottom of the funnel, and. 


glared at me with anything but a 
mild expression, 

Leonfess that this sudden s 
parition and the speech which 
accompanied itzave mea sensation 
teatlyakin to fear. Thave already 
owned that I an nervous, and 
I do not like surprises. Teonsider 
inyself pretty brave when I am 


face to face with an enemy, even 
if he is stronger than Tam; but 
T repeat I do not like surprises : 
it is a caso of natural tempera- 
ment, 

‘My fright was, however. ofshort 
duration, I was reassured when 
T saw how very small was. the 
head from which proceeded the 
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abuse repeated above, and [looked the bottom of a hole which he 
at it inguiringly. had apparently made himself. 
‘Well; observed the newcomer ‘Pardon me, friend,’ I said to 
presently, ‘do you think you shall him, in my most insinuating man- 
know me again? Come, mind your ner; ‘parton me if [have put you 
own business, and leave me to out in the least, and believe that 
mind mine.” Thad no intention of doing so. I 
‘When I heard this strange had no idea you were there, buried 
creature request _mo to let him as you aro at the bottom of that 
attend to his business, Iwondered hole, into which you have pro- 
whatever ho could have to do at bably fallen by accident. Iwill 


help you out of it? had seen from a distance were 
‘This proposal, which I only now accounted for. But how such 
made to appease him, had the a little ereature could accomplish 
desired result. Itmade him laugh. so singular a task, and what was 
‘Idiot he replied, in a blunt, its object, I wasstill very curious 
butno longerangry,tone; ‘I made to know. 


thishole myself, and ifLamat the ‘Of course I believe what you 
bottom of it, it's because it suits say,’ I replied ; ¢ but will you be 
me to be there." 80 good as to tell me what was 


‘You are making fon of me, I your motive in accomplishing this 
do believe. How can I credit four de foree ? 


your having dug out such ahol- ‘Ihave no reason for making 
low all by yourself, and that with- a mystery of it,’ he replied. ‘I 
out any definite motive? feed upon living prey, and Ihave 


“Whether you believeit ornot, « a special fancy for ants, But as 
the fact remains the same. I” they run faster than I do, and T 
have made that hole by myself, can besides only walk backwards, 
and I have made it for a very I should die of hunger if I did 
definite reason.’ not hunt them by setting a trap 

T felt sure ho was speaking the for them.’ 
truth, for the clouds of sand I I understand,’ I. answered; 
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‘when: they tamble into your 

funnel you spring upon them 

before they have time to get out 
in! 

“Wrong again, Crieket. I can’t 
jump any better than I ean walk. 
"This is what I do.’ 

At that my little friend first 
drew back his head, and then 
Jerking it suddenly forwards he 
Gischarged such a volley of grains 
of sand at mo as would have 
knocked me down had I not been 
strong enough to withstand the 
charge. 

“There, he said, ‘ that's how T 
receive the ants whose ill-luck 
leads them to my door. I bring 
them to my fect without any 
trouble with my shower of sand, 
‘When I have sucked their bodies 
dry with my maxille or minor 
jaws, which you seo are specially 
fitted for the purpose, I jerk their 
crushed carcasses away in the same 
style, and await a fresh victim.’ 

T was astonished. But sud- 
denly a recollection shot across 
my mind. 

“Are younotanantlionT 1 cried. 

OF course T am,’ 

‘Ah, Lheard of such creatures 
in my childhood, though I don’t 
remember when or from whom ; 
but your mode of life is not un 
known to me. I have been told 
of your wonderful way of eatch- 
ing ants and making them roll 
down a precipice by pelting them 
with sand, but I had forgotten all 
about it,’ Listen a minute—you 
will change your appearance some 
day ; you will have wings and 
hover’ in the air like butterflies 
and dragon-fies, will you not ? 

‘Just_so; that is to be my 
fature fate. Presently I shall 
make myself a solid cocoon of, 
sand, in which I shall pass about 
a fortnight without eating and in 
a state of immobility. During 
that time my metamorphosis will 
ve imperceptibly going on; my 
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swings will grow, and I shall have 
noth to do when I wake but 
to split open the simple costume 
T now wear, and to gnaw through 
the cocoon whieh will have pro- 
tected me during my transforma- 
tion. I shall then spread my 
‘wings and joyfully take my flight 
through the air, You see that if my 
present condition of life is wretch~ 
ed there is a more brilliant ex- 
perience in store for mo in the 
future. I think of it in the long 
hours of inaction to which my 
present mode of existence con 
demns me, and the thought does 
not fail to console me in my daily 
misery. I think of it too when 
Tam laboriously constructing my 
trap. Life would be very hard but 
for the hope of a happier future.’ 

“Of course, of course; you rea- 
son as men do, friend an 
and I should be glad to thin] that 
the ants you massacre daily console 
themselves in the same ws 
you hold them between your jaws 
and suck ont all their juices. 
But tell me now how you manage 
to dig your funnel. ‘I should be 
very much obliged if you would 
show me how you go to work.’ 

The antlion made no imme- 
diate reply to this request, and I 
saw that he was looking at me 
furtively, 

“Perhaps Tam presuming too 
much,’ I said; ‘you have interest- 
ed me so much already that 1 am 
very anxious to complete my 
knowledge of your mode of life, 
I like to improve myself, and I 
should be sorry to leave you with- 
out having this one gap filled up 
in the extraordinary narrative you 
have given me.’ 

“Listen to me,’ replied the ant- 
“ion, ‘and I will tell you frankly 
what made me at first hesitate to 
comply with your wishes. My 
weakness makes me distrustful, 
and I am afraid that ifIleave my 
refauge— 
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“Can you imagine for one m 
ment that [harbour any evil in- 
‘tentions towards you? Crickets, 
Heaven be praised, have never 
had the reputation of being either 
knaves ortraitors. hunt, Ieon- 
fess, but,’ Tadded, proudly draw- 
ing’ myself up, ‘it is in broad 
daylight, and without the use of 
artifices unworthy of our race. Tf, 
as you seem to suppose, Lhad had 
any intention of injuri 


would there have been any need 
for me to entice you out when I 
could casily have butchered you 
at the bottom of your hole?’ 

In thus indicating my chival- 
rous character I forgot, as one is, 
apt to do sometimes, that the 
qualities on which I prided myself 
‘were just those in which my inter- 
locutor, who lived by stratagem, 
was wanting. He was not hurt 
‘by my tirade, however, but seemed 


strack by the foree of my last 
ent. 

*Youareright;' he replied‘ 
don my hesitation, Trely implicit- 
Jy upon your good faith.” 

With that ho procesded to 
climb the bank ofhisfunnel, which, 
he soon accomplished. I now 
saw him as a whole for the first 
time, as until then his head and 
mandibles alone had been visible. 

Ho was a very strangely con- 
structed little ereature, His body, 
ofabout the size of my head, was of 
a dull-grayish colour, and seemed 


focble. His thors was small in 
proportion, and so was his head, 
which was-flattened at the top. 
From it, as I have already said, 
sprangtwo long thin sickle-shaped 
mandibles serrated on the inner 
edges. His gait was most extra- 
ordinary. He did not walk on 
his feet as wo all do, but curving, 
the lower portion of his body, and 
clinging with it to the sand, he 
drew himself backwards in jerks, 
‘He did not show the whole of his 
body above ground, but remained 
half buried in the sand, leaving « 
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pretty deep furrow behind as he 
went along. I followed it closely. 
‘When he wasalittle distance from 
his hole, he informed me that he 
swas going to begin his operations. 
T then saw him mark ont a cireu- 
lar furrow of a diameter equal to 
three times the length of my body, 
or from ton to twelve times that 
of his own, I admired the per- 
fect regularity with which he de- 
seribed this circle, which he must 
have done, however, by instinct, 
for he could not see it, buried as 
he was in the sand. I have said 
that he moved in jerks. T must 
add that at every step he took his 
head, which he held down, was 
Hang up,as if moved by a spring, 
throwing off the sand with whieh 
it was covered. I now again ob- 
served the peculiar little explo- 
sions, which had puzzled me s0 
much when I first noticed them 
from the top of the other bank, 

"You now see how I go to 
work,’ the ant-lion observed to 
me presently, as he paused from 
his Iabour; it’s needless to do 
any more, because T go on just as 
you have seen, except, that I gra- 
‘ually contract my circle as my 
hole grows perfect. It’s a hard 
task, I can tell you.’ 
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Tasked him how long it took 
him to finish his trap. 

“An hour at least,’ was the 
reply ; fand ifit is not well placed 
T catch nothing, and have to 
make another. Sometimes too it 
is destroyed by accident, and all 
my work has to be done over 
again. Fortunately,’ he added, 
‘Thave not to endure this life of 
toil much longer. Ihave attained 
my full size, and Isball soon shut 
myself up in my cocoon, to undergo 
my metamorphosis.’ 

T thanked the ant-lion warmly 
for the readiness with which he 
hhad satisfied my curiosity, and in 
taking leave of him I said a few 
words of congratulation on thesub- 
ject of his approaching transforma- 
tion which appeared to gratify 
him. 

Tnow prepared to go down the 
Dank, delighted at having extend- 
ed my walk so far, Just here 
thebank was almostperpendicular, 
and hesitated a few seconds as 
to whether I should jump into the 
path or return by the easier way 
hich Iliad come. ‘This hesi- 
tation, by slightly delaying my de- 
parture, was very near being fatal 
to me, as will be seen in the next 
chapter, 


CHAPTER X. 


A CATASTROPER. 


Or the two courses open to me, 
I chose the second. I turned to 
the right, and, following the base 
of the cornice mentioned above, 
T reached the spot where the 
bank, sloping gently down, ren- 
dered my descent easy. 

T neglected to say that during 
my conversation with the ant-lion 
the sky had clouded over. Gra- 
dually the air, which had been 
very hot in the morning, became 
heavy and oppressive, and. the 
intense stillness of the atmosphere, 


in which the foliage of the neigh- 
Douring birches and aspens re- 
mained absolutely motionless, pre- 
saged an approaching storm. | In- 
deed, before T loft’ the shelter 
afforded me by the overhanging 
ridge beneath which I was walk- 
ing, a flash of lightning, followed 
‘by # loud clap of thunder, warmed 
mo that the tempest was about to 
break. At the same moment 
heavy drops of rain began to fall, 
‘and the pattering sound mado as 
‘they fell on the leaves of the 
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‘trees inereased rapidly, till it be- 
‘eame a sound of dull ‘continuous 
rumble, Presently the ground 
was deluged with a steady down- 
pour. Under these circumstances, 
it was of course impossible to 
think of going on. I was com- 
pletely under shelter, so I waited 
where I was for the storm to blow 
over. It was only a thunder- 
shower, which would not last 
Jong. 

Presently I noticed a little 
stream of water running along the 
hollow path beneath me. ‘This 
stream gradually increased in 
volume till it became a small tor- 
rent, which, following the path, 
emerged from the wood, crossed 
the strawberry-bed, and finally 
flowed into the pond at the 
bottom of the valley. 

The rain still continued to pour 
down, and soon the water began 
to trickle from the ridge which 
protected me, forming a num- 
ber of parallel tronches on the 
banks. Protected by the ridge 
of earth, I was watching the fall 
of tho avalanches with interest, 
and admiring the foresight of the 
ant-lion in setting his trap under 
shelter from the rain, when I 
suddenly felt wet. turned round 
abruptly, and saw water pouring 
down the wall against which I 
was leaning. At the same mo- 
ment some small stones fell from 
above me, and looking up I ob- 
served with terror that, under. 
mined by the damp, the ‘mass of 
earth forming the roof of my 
shelter was giving way, and 
about to fall upon and erush me, 
{Quick as thought I sprang on one 
side. 

Of what followed I have but @ 
confused recollection. I rolled 
from the top to the bottom of the 
bank, with stones, sand, and frag- 
ments of all kinds; and when I 
recovered from the shock of the 
sudden catastrophe, I was being 
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carried down tho stream cheek 
by jowl with all manner of débria, 
against which I was rolled and 
jolted. I dimly remember clutch- 
ing by instinct at some object 
which was rolling with me down 
the torrent, and retaining my hold 
of that object. 

Our instinet often Ieads us to 
do foolish things for which we 
have to pay dearly. If I had 
been in a fit state to reason on 
the situation in which I found 
myself, I should most certainly 
have known better than to grasp 
at anything harder and larger 
than myself; for Tran a risk of 
being crushed by it in the wild 
leaps we took together. 

However, things did not tum 
out so very badly. After 
taking a series of somersaults, 
and shooting a succession of 
rapids in a space of time which 
to mo appeared of inordinate 
Jength, I found myself in stiller 
waters, and the deafening tumult 
of which T had just been the vie- 
tim was replaced by a reassuring 
silence, T gradually recovered my 
senses, and I then perceived that 
the object to which I was cling- 
ing was neither more nor less than 
afir-cone, with which I had shared 
the dangerous descent described 
above. 

‘The fir-cone was floating on the 
top of tho water, and I tried to 
climb on to the upper side, so as 
to take breath, of which I was 
urgently in need; but T. soon 
discovered that that was much 
moro easily said than done. The 
scales, it is true, made first-rate 
supports for my feet ; but when 
L tried to hoist inyself out of the 
‘water, over rolled the cone, and 
T found myself beneath it. After 
several attempts with the same 
results, I thought I would try 
and climb my very unsteady bark 
at one of its ends—myself, you 
understand, representing the 
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on which it tumed, By this 
T succeeded not only i 
gaining the top, but in remaining 
upon it, avery difficult gymnastic 
feat, as you may imagine. 
Ti was with a feeling of intense 


lost, and it was really nothing 
sshort of a miracle that I had 
kept all my limbs intact in my 
terrible adventure. ‘The first thing 
T did was to draw breath again 
and again; the second, to look 
about me, and take stock of my: 
present position. 

T was floating in the middle of 
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rolief that I found myself in this 
improved situation, which, if not 
even yet altogether satisfactory, 
‘was certainly incomparably pre- 
ferable to that from whieh I had 
emerged. I had thought myself. 


‘a vast sheet of water almost com- 
pletely enclosed by a sloping lawn, 
which was dotted here and there 
with clumps of shrabs, I know 
this pond well ; it was in the park 
Thad entered at the beginning of 
my travels, Thad seen it in the 
distance at the bottom of the 
valley on this very morning when 
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I was looking about me from the 
edge of the wood, Yes, there 
was the little wood, and beyond 
it the wild paddock skirting it; 
beneath sloped away the great 
strawberry-bed, eut across by the 
hollow path of which I had just 
made such a precipitate descent, 
‘and below that again ran the road, 
only separated from the pond by 
a green bank. Jets of water were 
still flowing over this declivity, 
the remains of the stream, which, 
converted into a torrent’ by the 
storm, had made its way across 
tho road to the pond, bringing mo 
with it, 

The rain had almost entirely 
ceased, ‘The sun, now near its 
setting, was bursting through the 
clouds, its oblique rays lighting 
up all the surrounding objects. 
‘The storm was over, and the soft 
air, laden with refreshing scents, 
gently fanned my face. Flocks of 
martins, uttering their shrill eries, 
flew rapidly overhead, and a few 
swallows skimmed the surfaco of 
the pond now and then, just raf 
fling its waters with the tips of 
their wings. One of them, flying 
close to me, almost toppled me 
off my perch, and their gyrations 
made me very nervous. Tt was 
only with the greatest difficulty 
that Iretained my balance on my 
fircone, in momentary fear that a 
touch on one side should send me 
beneath it. At a little distance 
off T saw a largo water-lily leaf, 
and I thought to myself that if I 
could but reach it I should be 
safer and certainly much moro 
comfortable than on my present 
unsteady support. 

When I made my plunge the 
current of the water quickly ear- 
ried me away from the borders of 
the pond ; but this current gradu- 
ally subsided, so that now my fir 
cone did not moye atall ; or if it 
did, its motion was almost imper- 
coptible, 
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The storm had raised the level 
of the pond considerably, and had 
violently agitated the water. Its 
surface was strewn with bits of 
stick, blades of grasa, and the dead 
bodies ofinsects. Examining theso 
melancholy relies of tho tempest, 
any attention was attracted by a 
movement in the water near the 
lily-leaf mentioned above. All I 
could actually see were the circular 
ripples resulting from the move- 
ment, but I guessod that they were 
produced by some insectstruggling 
perhaps for dear life, I called 
out several times to attract his 
attention, and show him which 
direction’ he should take, if he 
were still able to keep himself 
afloat and to swim. A. voice 
seemed to anawer me, but so 
faintly that the sound hardly 
reached me. It was evident, how- 
ever, that Iwas heard, and that 
help was needed. But what could 
T do to assist the poor drowning 
wretch? In the hope of encour- 
aging him to fresh efforts by the. 
prospect of speedy suecour, I re- 
doubled my ries, and an answer 
came, this time, as it seemed to 
‘me, in a voice ‘both louder and 
Jess distant. I went on calling, 
Dut all the noise I made had a 
result very different from what I 
expected. As I stood on tip-toe, 
trying to make out the poor crea- 
ture whom I hoped to save, and 
saying all I could to encourage 
him, a huge and hideous heads 
suddenly appeared just where the 
insect should have been, and a 
great mouth opened and closed 
witha snap. Then all disappeared 
again, making a great wave surge, 
up, which reached and all but 
capsized me. Thad witnessed a 
tragedy. Deoply moved, not only, 
Leonfess, with sympathy for the 
vietim, who after all was a 
stranger to me, but at the thought 
that I might’ share his fate, 
awaited the reappearance of the 
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monster, who, you will have 
‘guessed, was nothing less than an 
immense frog. Probably he was 
even now preparing to spring 
upon me. Iban foolishly attract 
ed his attention by my cries, 
Selfish fear got the better of me, 
and I cursed the foolish pity 
which had actuated me. Tt was 
well worth while, I thought, to 
be troubling myself about ‘the 
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safety of others when my own 
life was in such jeopardy. 

‘Whilst I was thus taking my- 
self to task for my generous feel- 
ings, I suddenly ‘saw that I was 
close to the lily-leaf ‘The eddy 
produced by the plunge of the 
frog had, unnoticed by myself, 
rifted my bark near it. One 
rapid glanco calculated the dis- 
tance between me and it, and then, 


drawing myself together, I sprang, 
upon it 

Evidently things were bexin- 
ning to mend, My new resting- 
place was larger and firmer than 
the other had been, and I was 
glad to stretch my limbs, stiff as 
they wero from remaining for so 
many hours in the same position, 
Tt was without regrot that T 
watched the fireone, which had 
carried me so long, gradually dis- 
appear, drifted away by the recoil 
after my spring from it. An un- 
fortunate shipwrecked mariner 
«oes not hesitate to cling to the 
rock on which he is flang by the 
waves, even if that rock affords 
him neither food nor shelter. 

My case was somewhat similar. 
The apparition of the frog had 


terrified me, and I had hastened 
to exchange my far too rickety 
‘vessel for a firmer resting-place. 
The lef on which Thad alighted 
was lange, perfectly smooth, near- 
JP dscle cot asralpdesea 
Twent round it, I confeas it did 
not offer any special advantages 
in the way of food, but my first 
care had been to eseape being 
eaten myself, Like all who ate 
shipwreckel I trusted, to. time 
and some lucky chance to escape 
sooner or Tater. What I noticed. 
in the water, which was begin- 
ning to become clearer, contri- 
buted not a little to add to the 
feeling of security which now 
made all my happiness. The 
pond was peopled with other 
monsters besides frogs, and once 
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I saw a very formidablelooking 
‘creature appear on the surface of 
the water. It was taller than I 
fam, but not so stout; and the 
motion of its body, which was 
made up of flexible rings of a 
snish colour, resembled that of 
‘snake, Its large and powerful 
head was armed with hugo and 
very sharply-pointed mandibles, 
Tt glared at me for a moment 
‘with a ferocious expression, which 
made me shiver, It was certainly 
no harmless creature. Thad never 
seen anything like it before, and 
Tid not know its name; but I 
have since ascertained that it was 
the larva of  dysticus or water- 
beetle, one of the most formidable 
inhabitants of the water, 

Night was now approaching, 
and bats soon began to make 
their appearance. Ono of them 
flow very close to me, and T could 
not fail to recognise that their 
presence added greatly to the peril 
of my situation ; for, isolated as T 


was on the lily-leaf, there was 
nothing to hide me’ from these 
voracious vampires; on the con- 
trary,my black body stood out con- 
spicuously against the monotonous 
greencolour of my raft. What was 
to bedone? I began to despair of 
escaping from this new danger, 
when a happy thought suddenly 
occurred, which I lost not a mo- 
ment in carrying out. Hastening 
to the edge of my leaf I seized it 
between my mandibles, and then 
drawing it firmly towards me as I 
Jeant backwards T bent it, nearly 
double. O, delight! There I 
saw a juicy molluse sticking to 
the undersurface of my raft. ‘To 
seize it and carry it beneath the 
cover I had just arranged was the 
work of a moment, With one 
stroke I had won my supper, and a 
roof over my head, Secure now of a 
quiet night T ate my meal with 
relish, and then proceeded to take 
the rest of whieh I stood so sorely 
in need. I was soon sound asleep. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A SIN-FOOTED ROBINSON AND HIS FRIDAY, 


‘Tue first half of the night passed 
over comfortably. Every now and 
then my leaf was s0 roughly 
shaken that Lawoke. I did not 
at first quite know to what to 
attribute the shakings, but a little 
thought convinced me that they 
must have been the result of frogs 
striking against my raft as they 


swam by. But for this every- 
thing was quiet about me, Once 
Thad the curiosity to go and sce 
what time it was, So I put my 
head out from under my im- 
promptu coverlid. It was a beauti- 
ful night. Not a breath of air 
ruffled the surface of the water. 
‘Tho moon, half veiled by gossamer 


clouds, shed a bluish light upon 
thesurroundinglandscape, of which 
only the general outlines and most 
striking features were recognisa- 
ble. ‘The bats were gone, and 
with them the danger I had so 
much dreaded in the evening. 
With a feeling of intense relief I 
compared my present security 
with tho torriblo crisis when my 
life had hung by a thread, and I 
could not sufliciently rejoice at 
the happy way in which things 
had turned out. Where were now 
my companions of the day before? 


‘My position was a strange one. 
was provisionally in safety, it is 
true, [had secured acomfortablere- 
sidence, which mightperhaps, with 
a little pains, be made even more 
convenient ; ‘chance had stocked 
my larder, for the molluse would 
supply me with food for several 
days. But after that? I certain- 
ly might eat my raft, but apart 
from the fact that there would be 
‘great sameness about it asa dict, 
‘it would not last for ever. The 
day would come when I should 
have to stop eating, unless I want- 
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ed another ducking. T mentally 
calculated how much of my floor 
I could sacrifice to my palate 
without compromising my safety, 
‘and the result was that I could 
subsist for a fortnight. A fort 
night! The prospect quite re- 
assured me, for what might nob 
happen to alter the situation in 
that space of time 3 

T was reflecting thus when a 
y of distress close by struck up- 
on my ear. looked in the di 
rection from which it came. Some- 
thing was stirring at the very edge 
of my raft. Tran to it, as a yet 
more despairing ery rang ont, and 
there I saw a big ant clutching at 
my leaf, and vigorously resisting 
the attempts to drag it away made 
by some other creature, of which 
the head alone appeared above 
the surface of the water, 

Yielding without a moment's 

tation to the generous impulses 
natural to me, I seized the ant by 
his forelegs, and putting out all 
my strength flung myself back- 
wands, dragging both him and his 
enemy, who would not let go, on 
to the middle of the raft 

‘Tho ferocious creature, with 
whom T was thus disputing his 
prey, turned out to be the larva 
ofa dytiseus. On finding himself 
thus suddenly out, of his element, 
he dropped the ant, and doubtless 
thinking I meant to attack him, 
he anticipated my onslaught by 
himself turning upon me. T should 
hhave been glad to make him under- 
stand that I meant him no harm, 
‘but it was useless at the moment 
to attempt to reason with him in 
his fury, and I had to defend my- 
self. By stepping suddenly aside 
I prevented him from seizing me 
by the head, and the huge jaws 
he opened to their widest extent, 
only closed on one of my forefeet. 
Fortunately for me these terrible 
mandibles were not sharp ; point- 
ed as they were they could only 
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pieree, not cut. Blow after blow 
from my enemy's tlexible tail fell 
upon the lower portion of my 
body, whilst his pincers stillelutch- 
ed the leg they had seized. My 
solid armour rendered me invulner- 
able, as he soon found out ; so he 
changed his tacties, and tried with- 
out loosening his hold to push 
me to the edge of the leaf; so as 
to make me fall into the water. 
Once in it I should have teen at 
his merey. T_ managed, however, 
to regain my footing, and as long 
as could retain it I had no fear 
of being shoved off my raft. Un- 
fortunately T am so constituted 
that I could not use my jaws as a 
weapon because my neck is 60 stiff. 
As long therefore as my assailant 
held me in his grasp my resistance 
‘was purely negative, and the struz- 
gle seemed likely to last a consi- 
derable time, when, just_as T was 
Degining to despair of victory, 
an efficient ally came to my aid. 
At the beginning of the tussle the 
‘anthad looked on passively, watch- 
ing doubtless for the right moment 
to strike in to my assistance. 
‘When she saw my elforts to free 
myself from my enemy frustrated 
rhe felt that. the time for her in- 
terference had come, and with the 
courage and intelligence which 
distinguish her race she flung her- 
self bravely upon the dytiseus, and 
opening her jaws seized him by 
the neck, 

‘The neck of the dytiscus larva 
is very slender, and is only pro- 
tected bya thin skin. This peeu- 
liarity, which enables its owner to 
tum his head with the greatest 
ease in every direction, has the 
corresponding disadvantageofleav- 
ing the neck exposed to attgck 
that is the one flaw in the armour 
of the dytiscus. The sturdy jaws" 
of the ant met in the neck of the 
larva and neatly severed it in two. 
A shudder convulsed the limbs of 
the monster, and he immediately 
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Jet go of me to face this new and 
unexpected attack ; but the ant, 
without giving him time to rally, 
completed the work she had 20 
successfully begun with two or 
three more bites. In a moment 
thehead ofthe dytiscuswas severed 
from its body, and my decapitated 
enemy, leaving behind him asa 
trophy the former important _por- 
tion of his person, stazgered back 
into his native element, where he 
probably quickly perished miser- 


is abrupt conclusion of the 
affray occurred in the very nick of 
, for I was completely ex- 
hausted, 

As I recovered my breath I 
Jooked at the ant, whom Thad 
only glanced at when I dragged 
her from the water. She was of 
the large species which congregate 
in great number in the huge piles 
of twigs which you sometimes sco 
in woods. Though I had never 
seen them close, for it is dangerous 
to approach them, I had, as it 
were, become quite familiar with 
these famous wood-ants? nest from 
hearing a bee, a friend sot mine, 
talk of them. ' The ant before me 
very strongly built, but what 
struck me most at first was that 
she had been mutilated. One 
antenna missing, and its 
absence was quite a deformity, 
giving her a very peculiar appear: 
ance. 

She returned my gaze without 
speaking, whilst with her forefeet 
she busied herself in washing her 
head and jaws, which were still 
stained with the blood of her 
enem: 

Between us the mandibles of 
the dytiscus were still quivering in 
‘the last convulsions. 

The ant was the first to break 
tthe silence, 

“You came to my assistance 
just in time, exieket ; but for you 
Tshould nove bo at tho bottom of 
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the water between the pincers 
Vefore us.” 

«And but for your help,’ T re- 
plied, ‘the struggle in which I 
was engaged might have ended in 
a similar fate for me.” 

“Very possibly ; but you would 
never have begun the struggle 
but for me, s0 that Iam entirely 
your debtor. Iam most anxious 
to impress upon you how grateful 
Lam, and TI hope we shall always 
be friends—friends till death. 
What say you? 

‘This frank and ready cordiality 
delighted me, and I accepted the 
friendship so heartily offered to 
me without hesitation, 

T knew very little about ants 
then, I had’ seen them often 
enough, of course, and I had eo 
stantly heard them talked about, 
for they are a powerful race, and 
play an important part in the 
world; but I had never been 
thrown in contact with them, nor 
had I felt at all drawn towards 
them. All that I had heard of 
them had rather set me against 


them. Amongst us crickets they 
have the reputation of being 


quarrelsome, wilful, touchy, and 
hot-tempered race. "On the other 
hand, they are very intelligent, 
active, and industrious; atfec~ 
tionate towards cach other, and 
full of the most patriotic, ‘or I 
should rather say parochial, spirit, 
what Frenchmen call Chauvinism, 
Every branch of the family—and. 
there are many subdivisions—con- 


_ siders itself the frst in importance, 


and this eauses a good mang civil 
wars amongst them. Ihave heard 
too that they are very far from 
hospitable, and give anything but 
a friendly reception to those who 
approach too near to their settle- 
ments. The large wood-ants, to 
which the one I had by chance 
come across belonged, are specially 
noted for this last-named pecu- 
Viarity. ‘The large towns they in- 
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‘habit are enveloped in eat mys 
tery; no one dares approach, far 
Jess enter, them, for ear of being 
murdered, and to the actual facts 
Known about them rumour had 
added all manner of vague sur- 


‘them. Taleo saw cause to modify 
several other of my preconceived 
opinions, as will bo seen further 
on, 

For the time being, however, I 
‘was still under the influence of my 
Projudices. T eould not, never- 
theless, repulse the advances of 
the ant I had saved, especially 


mises, propagated by the winged 
insects, who alone venture within 
their preeinets. I had my doubts 
about their inhospitable character 
even then, and later I learnt that 
they harbour many guests amongst 


under the peculiar cireumstances 
in which we were both situated, 
I therefore, as already stated, 
hastened to’ meet her half-way. 

‘What aceident,’ I inquired of 
her, ‘led to your being brought 
here? 

“Twas delayed at a considerable 
distance from my home by the 
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storm which, as you know, broke 
overusyesterday afternoon. "When 
it began to rain I was just enter- 
ing a hollow path which leads 
from the broad road to the wood. 
Constant use had rendered me 
perfectly familiar with this path. 
‘As the tain increased in violence 
T began to run; but it soon be- 
came impossible to advance, and 
T took refuge under a stone till 
tho shower should be over. {had 


back to dry Iand. Tost conscious- 
ness until the night began to fall, 
and you can imagine my surprise 
‘when I wanted to look out to see 
the state of weather at finding 
that the flower had closed upon 
me, and held me its prisoner. 

‘Tid not mind it so very much, 
though, knowing thatit would be 
easy enough to get out when I 
chose; but finding myself in 
safety in my “box,” I determined 
‘to pass the night in it, and soon 
fell asleep. 

“When Tawoke, imagining that 
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not chosen my shelter wisely, for 
Thad not been there a quarter of 
‘an hour before a violent torrent 
overturned my stone and carried 
me to the pond. For a long time 
Tswam about rather vaguely, for 
I was half submerged; but I 
finally climbed on to a water-ily, 
» close to the leaf on which we are 
now. T intended resting on it for 
8 while, and then quietly to think 
over the best means of getting 


the sun had risen, I began to gnaw 
at the wall of my prison, and T 
ery soon made a hole in it; but 
Twas not the first to use the open- 
ing thus obtained, Tt was scarcely 
‘begun before water oozed in, fill- 
ing the calyx of the flower and 
threatening to drown me if I did 
not make haste out, which of 
course I lost not a moment in 
doing. But my adventures were 
not yet over. 

“For some reason, which I did 
not at first fathom, but subse 
quently supposed to have been 
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the alteration in the level of the 
pond, the flower in which I had 
taken refuge was no longer float- 
ing on the water, but had become 
halfsubmerged. Bybiting through 
its leaves 1 had been the instru- 
iment of my own ducking. Tewam. 
‘off, and soon reached this leaf; 
Dut just as I clutched at it to 
‘climb upon it, I was seized from 
behind, the lower part of my body 
deing still in the water. Some- 
thing was trying to drag me down. 
Tclung to the leaf with all my 
strength, and instinetively eried 
for help. You know the rest.” 

“It was Incky for ’ 1 ob- 
served, ‘that I happened at that 
moment to have come out of my 
shelter to ascertain the time. But 
for that I should have arrived too 
date.’ 

«Just so. Iwas exhausted, and 
had your help been ever so little 
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delayed, I should have been lost. 
But how did you get here your 
self? 

‘Much as you did, I was in 
‘the same hollow path of which 
you spoke just now, and the 
rent which brought you brought 
me also to the pond.” 

«Now that our mutual curiosity. 
is satisfied, you will, [hope, allow 
me to satisfy my appetite. I have 
eaten nothing for a long time, and 
Tam dying of hunger.’ 

‘As she spoke the ant went up 
to the head of the larva she had 
Killed, and set to work to gnaw 
through the horny outside skin, 
that she might regale herself on 
tho soft contents of the inside. 
Leaving her to this agreeable 
operation, T returned to my leafy 
coverlet, and resumed my inter- 
rupted rest, intending to sleep 
on until dawn, 


CHAPTER XI. 


1 ACCEPT A 


‘Tue remainder of the night 
passed over without incident. 
When I got up again it was 
broad daylight, ‘The ant, perched 
con the highest part of the folded 
leaf, was busy at her toilette; that 
is to say, she was diligently rub- 
Ding her head and every part of 
her body between her mandibles. 
Lfollowed her example after wish- 
ing her good-morning, 

‘Thisduty performed, I approach- 
‘ed my companion to consult with 
her on a question of the greatest 
urgeney—namely, how we were to 
regain the shore. 

“'That,' she said, ‘is the very 
least of my anxieties. We shall 
get back to land when the wind 
rises, Meanwhile let us talk, 

“You know how to get to land?” 

“Ofcourse I do? 

‘How? 

“0, make your mind easy, and 


INVITATION. 


leave that to me. We shall get 
to land when we like.” 

Her confidence reassured me, 
and trusting to her ingenuity I 
said no more on the subject. 

We talked of this thing and 
that; of her home, her tellow- 
citizens, and her daily occupations. 
Lleamnt that she came from the 
wood on the height, visible from 
our pond, and that she lived in a 
colony containing several thousand 
inhabitants, Moreover, she told 
me that this colony was not the 
only one in the neighbourhood, but 
that there was another of a similar 
ind and almost equally populous 
at a little distance off, 

‘Although the inhabitants of 
the other colony are of the same 
species as ourselves,’ said the ant, 
“we don't think much of them} 
they aro bad neighbours.” 

T thought to myself that the 
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neighbours in question probably 
said the same of the speaker's 


of other 
ants,’ she continued, ‘living not 
far from us, of yellow, black, 
brown ants, &e. “But they are 
common people, with whom we 
-don't care to associate.” 

T told her in my turn, in a few 
‘words and without entering into 
details, what had brought me in- 
to these parts 

«Truth to tell,’ she observed, ‘I 
was surprised to’ meet you. You 
five in families, do you not? But 
T have never seen. or heard of 
crickets hereabouts! . 

You see before you,’Tanswered, 
laughing, ‘a regulat vagabond, 
without hearth or home—nothing 
amore or less than an adventurer.” 

“What are you going to do when 
you leave this pond? 

+0, Tsaid, ‘I have a kind of 
temporary home up there and a 
few chance acquaintances; but 
‘Heaven only knows whether, after 
yestenday’s catastrophe, I shall find 
either still in existence.’ 

“It is doubtful certainly ; but 
in any case if you are at a loss I 
shall be glad if you will come to 
us! 

‘At this proposal, which was 
quite unexpected, I started and 
stared at the speaker in astonish- 
ment. She noticed the expression 
‘of my face, and said, 

You seem surprised.’ 

«Naturally I am.’ 

“Why so?” 

‘Thave been told, and I have 
always believed, that strangers 
were forbidden to enter the colo- 
nies of ants under pain of death.” 

“Tt is true,’ shereplied. ‘Ifyou 
‘ventured into our neighbourhood 
alone, you would run a great 
riek of being eut to pieces; but 
escorted by me you will be in no 
danger, We harbour a great many 
guests.” 
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‘You think your people will 
receive me?” 

“Of course; why not? 

«I have not hesitated to tell 
you that you have the reputation 
of being anything but hospitable.’ 

‘Generally speaking we aro 
not. We don't give a very friendly 
reception to strangers. But you 
must not suppose that this inhos- 
pitality is the result of any blind 
or systematic prejudice ‘against 
outsiders. We object to prying, 
importunate, Inzy, and useless in- 
traders, that is all” 

‘Tam afraid I shall be included 
in the last class. 

“We will settle that 
case introduced by me— 

+0, I shall be quite ready to go 
under your protection. You tell 
me you have other guests.” 

es, a great many. Amongst 
our numerous servants we have 
some prisoners who have to work 
for us and others who amuse us. 
Now I think of it I'l introduce 
you as a musician.’ 

“Agreed!” I cried, laughing. 
«Tam ready for the adventure, 

We went on talking about dif: 
ferent things for some time, the 
ant proving herself very well in- 
formed and of a bright happy dis- 
position. Once, however, she 
seemed rather ill at ease, and I 
inquired the reason. 

‘There are dragon-ies about,’ 
she said, ‘and they area class of 
ruffians ‘not to be trifled with. 
Don't you think that I am a little 
too conspicuous on this leaf ? 

‘I will defend you if need 
arise! 

‘Thanks. Still I think I'l 
just make an opening for myself 
in the middle of this fold which 
will give me a certain refuge in 
cease of danger? 

Twas quite of her opinion as 
to the advisability of this step. 
‘There were plenty of holes at the 
edge of the fold; but they were 


in any 
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none of them s0 readily accessi- 
‘ble as the one the ant proposed 
making in the middle. ‘We soon 
made an opening close to where 
we stood. 

‘There,’ she said; ‘T have now 
nothing to fear. Abthe slightest 
alarm T disappear. 

“You seem to stand greatly in 
awe of dragon-flies. 

‘And well T may. If I fell 
into the elntches of one of them 
he would make but single mouth- 
ful of me’ 

“There are a good many down 
there near the banks of the pond.’ 
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+Yes; and of every species.” 

We watched their’ gracefal and 
rapid movements for some little 
time. Presently the ant said to. 
me 

“The wind is rising. Don't 
you think we had better get back 
to land 

“Certainly I do; we can't %- 
main here indefinitely. But I see 
no means of transport.’ 

“You need not look about you. 
‘Wee shall go on this leat’ 

“But it is attached to a plant.” 

“Well, we will detach it 

“Bravo! T cried. “Why did 


not such a simple plan occur to 
me? 

“Come, set to work. You are 
etter provided with tools than I 
am. Cut, hew, and let us leave 
our moorings.” 

Without further detail Tat 
tacked the stalk where it joined 
the leaf. 

«Don't do it that way,’ suid the 
ant. ‘Cut away the leaf beyond 
where it springs from the stem; 
‘you will find that much easier.’ 

T followed her adviee, and ‘we 
were soon quit of the moorings, 
which kept us at anchor in the 
centre of the water, and floating 


along in the direction of the 
wind, 

Our voyage was accomplished 
without any remarkable incident. 
‘Two or three times we ran into 
patches of pond-weed or knot- 
‘grass, but we easily made our way 
through the pliant leaves of these 
plants, ‘The water had again be- 
come clear, Passing over a tuft 
of water-milfoil, I called the ant's 
attention to the elegance and de- 
licacy of this aquatie plant. 
Crowds of insects of every va- 
riety were disporting themselves 
‘amongst its branches, I shoold 
much have liked to pause and 
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examine more at my easo a sight 
430 new to me, but it was impossi 
ble. The wind drove us on, and 
swe were rapidly approaching the 
shore. 

‘The ant seemed thoughtful, and 


the part of tho pond to which the 
wind is driving us is bordered 
with bulrushes, and we shall in- 
evitably come to a standstill at 
some distance from the land. If 
‘these bulrushes do not extend 
far, we can cut some of their 
stalks, so that they will fall in the 
direction of the bank, and use the 
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looked attentively at the point 
where to all appearance we should 
make the land. I asked her what 
was the matter. 

‘We aro all right as long as we 
are in deep water,’ she said ; “but 


prostrate stems as a bridge; but 
if they do extend far, wp must 
find some other means ‘of getting 
to land. I think that is what we 
shall have to do; for yesterday's 
storm has swelled the waters of 
the pond, and the banks, which 
slope gently down on this side, 
are partially submerged.’ 
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‘My companion’s remarks ap- 
peared to me well founded ; but 
she had not allowed for an obsta- 
cle of another kind which we en- 
countered before we reached the 
bed of bulrushes. 

The surface of the water, though 
free from all encumbrances in the 
centre, became as we advanced 
more and more closely covered 
with floating bodies of every va- 
riety. ‘The rain of the previous 
day had swept into the pond an 
immense number of odds and 
ends, euch as sticks, stubble, 
leaves, grains, &e., and with them 
were mingled many dead bodies 
of insects. All these objects, 
Aifted along by the wind, had 
accumulated near the bank, for 
which we were ourselves making. 
‘They soon formed a compact layer, 
which arrested our progress, and 
our vessel came to a standstill 
at a little distance from the bul- 
rush 

‘What shall we do? I ex- 
claimed, 

If were alono,’ answered the 
ant, (I could easily cross the ob- 
struction; but you are heavier 
than Iam, and if you ventured 
upon them you would certainly 
fall throug 

“I expect I should. But,’ I 
added, ‘ you have friends who are 
looking out for you, who are per- 
haps uneasy at your long absence. 
For me, however, there is no 
hurry, and Iwill wait on this raft 
till the water falls. I shall escape 
in the end.” 

‘No, no,’ she replied ; ‘I am 
not going to desert you in that 
style. Well find some means of 
erossing together, or we will both 
remain here. I have promised to 
bring you safely to land, and I 
never break iy word. Excuse 
‘me one moment : I am just going 
as far as the bulrushes to make a 
reconnaissance 

‘As she spoko she ran to the 
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edge of the raft, and from it 
sprang on to the floating sticks. 
near it, 

‘Mind the dragonflies! I 
shouted after her. 

“Make yourself easy; she re~ 
plied ; ‘I'll take care of myself.” 

T watched her as she made her 
way across, carefully selecting the: 
firmest-looking objects to step. 
upon, More than once I lost 
sight of her, and feared that she 
had fallen through some unnoticed. 
crevico; but she reappeared im: 
mediately, and in a few minutes 
Taaw her arrive safe and sound 
at the foot ofa tall bulrush, which 
stood alone a little in advance of 
the rest. She sot to work to climb, 
and I trembled lest she should be 
perceived by some dragon-fly, but 
fortunately there were none in. 
sight just then, 

Once at the top she paused, and 
looked about her long and ear- 
nestly. She made me some signs 
of which I could not understand 
‘the meaning, and then eame down 
as she had gone up. When she 
was again on the level of the 
water she disappeared bebind the 
balrush. 

T waited, oxpecting her to re- 
‘turn and tell me the result of her 
observations, but it was some 
minutes before she reappeared, 
What could have become of her? 
I wondered, I was sure that she 
had not been carried off by a 
Gragon-fly, or any other creature 
of prey, for, as I was not far from 
the bulrush, I must have wit- 
nessed the tragedy. Could she 
have caught sight of some enemy, 
and have kept still with a view to 
eluding its notice? 

T was reflecting thus when I 
noticed that the bulrush, from 
which Thad not removed my eyes, 
was shaking slightly; then it 


to spring aside out of its way ; 
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for it struck the lily-leaf where I 
hhad been standing, and the brown 
spikelets forming its head lashed. 
up the water behind me, drench- 
ing mo with spray. 

T now, as I thought, fully un- 
derstood the ants intentions, By 
gnawing through the stem of the 
plant with her sharp jaws on the 
side furthest from me, she had 
made it fall with a view to throw- 
ing a bridge betweon my raft and 
the place which she had reached. 
The only difliculty had been to 
make the bulrush fall in the right 
direction, and the result proved 
that she had taken the proper 
steps. 

She was already running rapidly 
towards me on her extempore 
bridge, crying triumphantly, 

“Well, what do you think of 
my skill! Did Lealeulate rightly? 

‘Perfectly,’ I replied, ‘and I 
will try and avail myself of the 
road you have made. It will be 
rather difficult, for I am not much 
of a rope-dancer.” 

*You are all wrong, friend,” she 
interrupted. ‘I haye no intention 
of letting you run such a risk as 
that ; the bridge isn't wide enough 
for you, and besides it Ieads no- 
where. I didn't mean it for a 
bridge at all, but as a kind of oar 
to help us to erossall this floating 
rubbish without leaving our raft. 
‘We mast begin by launching the 
folded part of the leaf on the 
water. ‘There, that is done ; now 
come this side, and tako the stem 
of the bulrush between your fore- 
feet. Splendid! Now push 
against the lilyleaf with your 
hind feet with all your streigth. 
It is moving. Go on. Stand 
firm! Courage—wo aro getting 
on first-rate,” 

So we were—we wero moving. 

Tobeyed all the ant’s instrac- 
tions as she gave them. Firmly 
grasping the bulrush between my 
forefeet, I gave an impetus to the 


lily-leaf with my hinder 
thus compelling it to 
‘me, and so breaking the resistance 
of ‘the floating rubbish. Es 
now and then I left off propelling. 
tho raft to move a little forwards, 
and thus without overexertion [ 
got our bark safely as far as the 
Toot of the broken bulrush. 

Arrived there, I inquired of 
the ant what was to bedone next, 

“Well, there's one great diffi 
culty conquereil,’ she observed, 
“but we are not’ out of the wood 
yet. We are nearly past the 
floating sticks, for you seo the 
dulrushes have stopped their fur- 
ther progress, and the water in 
front of us is quite clear ; but T 
‘am puzzled to know what to do 
next.” 

T looked in the direction of the 
bulrushes, close to which we now 
were, and noticed that as the ant 
had aid there was no rubbish 
between them. ‘Their tall smooth 
stems rose, at some little distance 
from euch’ other, from clear and 
transparent water, and as they 
only formed a narrow belt the 
shore wo wished to gain was 
distinetly visible beyond them. 
For all that, however, the little 
forest between us and’ that shore 
formed an impassable barrier to 
our raft. We should undoubtedly 
have to abandon it for some other 
‘means of transport. 

*The water will soon fall,’ ob- 
served the ant; ‘but I think, the 
pond is too deep here for us to be 
left high and dry even then. Bul- 
rushes always grow with their 
roots in water. It’s no use wai 
ing for what won't help us a bit 
‘when it happens. Let's think of 
something else, 

“We could, it is true,’ she went 

0, ‘cut another bulrash and make 
it fall towards the bank, but it 
would not be long enough quite 
to reach it, and when one got to- 
the end, even supposing—which is 
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doubtful—that you could cross 
such a narrow bridge, we should. 
still have water before 

0, we could swim then,’ I ob- 
served. ‘We should only have 
‘a little distance to go.’ 

‘You think so, do you, ericket? 
Don't fancy anything so ridicu- 
lous, The little distance, as you 
call it, will be the most dangerous 
part of our journey. Don't you 
know that the banks of ponds are 
peopled—not to speak of frogs 
and water-bectles—with the larvee 
of stone-flies, willow-flies, and 
sdragon-flies, all equally ferocious? 
Have you ever seen the larva: of 
dragon-flies ? 
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«No, never? 

«Wall, then, beware of making 
their acquaintance.” 

‘Are they, then, eo very cruel 

*You had a tussle with a dy- 
tiseus larva last night, didn't you!” 

“T did indeed, and won no easy 
victory,” 

«Well, the larvae of dragon-flies 
‘are much more formidable.’ 

“Are they really? And do they 
live in the water too? 

“0, we shall see plenty before 
we land, you may make sure of 
that, Only let us take care not 
to fall into their clutches.’ 

“All right, But what's to be 
done next? 


(To be continued.) 
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‘Tue ant reflected a little, and then 
observed, 

“There is one way of escape— 
not an easy one, it is true; but 
you are very strong, and between 
us I think wo shall succeed in 
surmounting all difficulties. ‘This 
is what I propose doing: our 
raft is too large to pass between 
the bulrushes; we must cut it 
down a little.’ 

Do you really 

“Of course I do.’ 

“And how do you mean to set 
about it!’ 

*You must follow my instruc 
tions.’ 

“Lam ready. Proceed.’ 

“Then first cut that stalk there, 
md then there.” 

‘As she spoke she pointed to the 
bulrush she had thrown down, 
and which now lay across our 
leaf, indicating the exact points 
at which the divisions were to be 
made. 

T set to work. ‘The first opera- 
tion did not take long. It w: 
only the outside of the stalk which 
was hard, as the inside consisted 
merely of soft pith which offered 
very little resistance. “I had soon 
cut off a piece of the length of the 


an it? 


said the ant, ‘draw to- 
wards you the part of the bulrush 
which is still floating, and cut off 
ccond p sane length 
as the first 

I did as I was bid. 

‘The two pieces of bulmsh now 
Jay on our leaf. ‘The ant made 
me place them alongside of each, 
other. 

“So far, so good,’ she said, (Now 


goand take hold of the leaf by the 
edge, draw it towards you a3 you 
did yesterday evening when you 
wanted shelter, and fold it over 
the two stalks, You will then 
cut off all which projects beyond 
them.’ 

T began to seo what sho was 
aiming at, and after a good deal 
of pretty hard work I succeeded. 
in folding one piece of the leaf 
over what was to form the frame- 
work of our raft. I then, as 
ordered, cut offall which projected 
beyond it and threw it into the 
water. 

“Very good. Now do tho seme 
on the other side.’ 

T was already at work again ; 
Dut this second task was more 
difficult of accomplishment than 
‘the first had been, because Teould. 
not now go on to the other side 

e stalks, and it was necessary 
t off the surplus part of the 
leaf before folding the remainder 
over the bulrush. Isuecceded at 
after an hour of intense exer- 
\d we found ourselves in 
n of a long narrow raft 
as stable as we could wish and 
perfectly competent to earry us. 

Wo had now to get it to the 
outer boundary of the belt of bul- 
rushes, and to do so it was still 
nocessary to cross a short. space 
covered 
‘This, however, presented no serious. 
difficulty, ‘The ant again ventured 
on to the loose sticks, and picking 
ont a dit of stubble which bent 
over the raft, she made an ineision 
in its stalk which sent it toppling 
down, I put it to the same use 
as Thad the bulrush, and soon 
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one end of our bark was between 
the stalks of the aquatic plants, 
beyond which twe hoped to disem- 
bark 1 


Yery extraordinary and alto- 
ili new to mo was the appear- 
ance of the kind of forest into 
which we were how entering. 
The smooth dark-green stalks of 
the bulrushes, which wero as 
thick as my body, rose abruptly 
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from the water and attained & 
considerable height. ‘They were 
sufficiently wide apart for our raft, 
now so much reduced in size, to 
pass between them. As already 
stated, the water about their roots 
‘was clear and’ almost entirely free 
from the covering of rubbish that 
we had left behind us, s0 that very 
little force was needed to get our 
oat along. Now and then the 


head of the raft came into colli- 
sionwith abulrush ; but the efforts, 
feeble as they were, of the ant, 
who stood in the bow, sufficed to 
for us aside from any such tem- 
porary obstacle and get us back 
into the right channel. We were 
soon floating in more open waters. 

Presently, on the leaf of a 
water-plantain, which we were 
approaching, T noticed something. 
which puzzled me greatly. It 
looked like a huge ereature clin, 
ing to the leaf, though it was evi- 
dently only the remains of somo 
such creature, It was a dry skin 
of a whitish colour, with a long 
alit down the back. 

‘That,’ said the ant, when I 
pointed it out to her, ‘is the skin 
ofadmgon-ly’s larva, As Ihave 


told you, the larve of dragon-flies 
frequent the banks of ponds, so 
wo are pretty sure to see some 
soon, When a larva has attained 
its full size it leaves the water by 
climbing up some aquatic plant, 
and then, clinging to a leaf or 
stem with its fect, it remains 
motionless awaiting its metamor- 
phosis. Very soon its skin dries 
and splits down the back to admit 
of the exit of the perfect dragon- 
fly, which gradually unfolds its 
feeble crumpled wings and finally 
flies away, leaving its empty husk 
in the position of the one you 
see.” 

“What a very strange history ? 

«0, Lhave long been familiar 
with these curious remains, One 
day, when I was busily employed 
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with some of my companions in 
carrying astiek, we saw one of our 
ownpeople in thedistance dragging 
along a fantastie-looking monster 
some twenty or thirty times as big 
as herself, You can imagine our 
astonishment. We hastened to 
her assistance, and when we got 
close to her wo discovered that 
what we had taken for an animal 
was nothing but the dry and of 
course quite light skin of a dra- 
gon-fly’s larva, which had been 
carried by the wind from the 
banks of the water and dropped 
close toour home. Inced scarcely 
add that we returned to ourwork 
at once, as there was really no 
need for any one to help our sis 
ter to drag her burden to its des- 
tination. 

‘Whilst she was talking the ant 
neglected to guide our raft, and 
the consequence was that we bo- 
camo entangled amongst the erect 
stems of a cluster of bladderwort, 
thegracefulyellowflowersof which, 
supported on Iong footstalks, rose 
above the surface of the water, 
whilst their stalks and leaves 
floated beneath it by the help of 
1a vast number of minute bladders 
filled with air. Tran to the bow 
of the boat, and by repeated blows 
with my oar I easily sueceeded in 
getting it free from among the 
floating plants. 

Whilst bending forwards when 
thus employed I noticed at a 
little distance from the bottom of 
the water what looked like a huge 
stationary air-bubble, which, for 
some reason unexplained, could 
not rise to the surtuce. 

Lealled the ant, and pointing to 
tho object, asked her if it were 
not a precions stone, She looked 
at it for some time without speal 
ig, and then begged me to touch 
it with the end of the piece of 
stubble. I did s0, and immedi- 
ately a number of little globules 
of air rose from the seeming stone, 


and burst as they reached the sur- 
faco of the water. 

‘Ha, ha!’ cried the ant; I 
know what it is—it's @ spider's 
house? 

© A spider's! Texclaimed. *fm- 
possible! 

“Tt is, though—the web of a 
spider of the argyroneta. species. 
Thave never econ one, but I have 
heard of them.’ 

*T thought all spiders lived on. 
land and breathed air, as we do.’ 
is ono is an exception, at 
least so far as the medium in 
which she livesis concerned. She 
Dreathes as we do, and lives in 
air, though under water.’ 
plain yourself” 
his is how sho goes to work : 
she spins silk as other spiders do, 
and when she wants to make her 
water-web she begins by throwing 
a fow threads from branch to 
branch of some submerged plant. 
e then unites these first threads 
with a vast number of others, so 
arranging them as to form a kind 
of bell-lower turned upside down. 
You know what bell-llowers are, 
cricket ? 

“0, yes; they are pretty blue 
flowers, common in meadows, I 
have often seen them.” 

“Well, the argyroneta makes a 
silken bell-flower of a close and 
mysterioustexture. Ineed scarcely 
add that whilst she is thus em- 
ployed she holds her breath, which 
she seems to be able to do for a 
considerable time without incon- 
venience. Her little structure 
completed, she goes up to fetch 
au airbubble, which she brings 
down and places in her bell- 
flower. She repeats this opera- 
tion again and again till her dome 
is completely filled. She then in- 
stalls herself in it; and now you 
know how she manages to livé on 
and in the air stored up by her- 
self? 

“T knew before that spiders are 
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clever, I observed; ‘but I had no 
idea they were so skilful as all 
that. And why does the argyro- 
neta take all this trouble to make 
her web in the water instead of 
living as other epiders do?” 


‘No; her body is completely 
covered with a close down, through 
which the water cannot penetrate 
to her skin. 

During this conversation our 
bark continued its course to the 
dank. 

‘The part of the pond we were 
now crossing was peopled by nu- 
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‘0, it's just a matter of taste, 
Perhaps she prefers water larve 
to any other diet.’ 

“Doesn't she get wet in her 
trips from her web to the surfaca 
of the water?” 


merons inhabitants. Great num- 
‘bers of gyrini or whirligig beetles 
gambolled about, swimming very 
Tapiilly, and describing as they did 
s0 some hundreds of interlocked 
circles. At our approach they 
sped away, to form into a fresh 
group alittle distance off. Hydro- 
metre orwater-measurers skimmed. 
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the surface of the water as rapidly: 
as if it were frozen hand, and it 
amused me to wateh their jerking 
progress, vying in swiftness with 
the corixiw and notoneetee, which, 
turned over on their backs, darted 
along with equal speed.” 

T did not know all these in- 
sects or their habits, never having 
frequented the banks of ponds; 
but the ant named them all as 
they passed us. 

They are all ruffians, she said, 
«who live by prey. Look beneath 
us now.’ 

Tho water gradually decreased 
in depth as we advanced, and the 
muddy bottom of the pond could 
be distinetly seen, 

It too was alive with a whole 
world of swimming and erawling 
creatures. The ant pointed out 
to me the larva of a dragon-fly, 
which was bearing down upon 
a smaller larva, probably with 
the intention of devouring 
When it was within reach of its 
vietim it suddenly darted out a 
kind of jointed arm provided with 
strong pincers, whieh, when at. 
rest, it keeps’ folded’ over the 
lower part of its head. — With 
this arm it firmly clutched its 
prey, Iwas able to examine its 
proceedings at my leisure, and I 
reas much struck with the rapidity 
with which it used this arm, 
which flashed out as if let loose 
by a trigger. The dragon-ly 
larva was certainly armed with 
a very formidable weapon, and I 
saw that the ant had been guilty 
of no exaggeration in what she 
had told me. 

AAt the bottom we could seo 
or water-scorpions amongst 
a number of small brownish-look- 
ing objects which Tat first. took 
for bits of stick, but which I 
guessed on closer examination to 
be something quite different. I 
pointed them out to the ant, 

“They are not sticks,’ she said, 
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‘but the larve’ of phrygimes DF 
caddisflies, which live, as you 
may perceive, in very bad com- 
pany, and would svon be devour- 
ed if they did not take the pre- 
caution of forming for themselves 
akind of ease which completely 
covers them. They only permit 
their heads and the leg-bearing 
segments of their bodies to be seen, 
and they draw them in on the 
slightest alarm. They are sen- 
sible creatures, T can tell you.” 

«What do they live on? 

«A little of everyth 

“Do they spend their whole 
lives in the water? 

0 dear, no, When they have 
attained their full size—that is to 
, when they find they have left 
off growing—they fasten their ease 
to some plant, and pass through 
much such a’ metamorphosis as 
Aragon-fly larve. Look, there is 
one fy 

‘What is that monster ? I ask. 
ed, at the sudden apparition close 
to our raft of an enormons black 
worm with a wrinkled skin, and 
a head which, instead of being 
convex at the topasall oursare, was 
concave, @ peculiarity giving’ him 
avery strange and ugly appear 

“It is the larva of a hydrdus or 
black water-beetle. There, look 
at it seizing that inoffensive mol- 
luse and crushing it between its 
jaws.’ 

“Yes, yes; but itis going to be 
attacked in its turn. Tseoa huge 
dytiseus larva stealthily approach- 
ing with some sinister design. It 
is opening its mandibles and about. 
to strike. Ah! 

This exclamation burst from 
me in my surprise, when just as I 
expected to witness a struggle bo- 
tween the dytiscus larva and that. 
of the hydrius, the latter sudden- 
ly disappeared in a kind of black 
cloud, which completely covered 
him. 
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‘Well foiled ? cried tho ant 
laughing. ‘Did you ever see a 
mor original style of evading 
your enemies? ‘What the hy- 
‘rus emitted does not seem to 
have been to the taste of the dytis- 
cas, forhe is decamping in double- 
quick time.” 

‘Does this queer fellow—I 
mem the hydwius—ever get any 
wings? 

“Of eourse he does, only he does 


his perfect state he no longer lives 
by prey? 

"Yes, I do; he browses quietly 
on vegetables.” 

“And the dytiseus ? 

«0, he always retains his flereo 
nature,’ 

‘These changes in character are 
very surprising? 

“Shall I tell you something 
vhich will surpriseyou still more? 

T looked inguiringly at the 
‘peaker. 

“You see that worm crawling 
at the bottom of the water ?” 
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not spread them out as caddis-flies 
and dragon-flies do, but keeps 
them folded beneath his clytra 
or wing-cases ; for he is of the 
coleoptera family. He does not 
have to change his place of resi« 
dence either; for he continues to 
live chiefly in the water like the 
dytiscus, which he resembles, 
though he is larger and more 
peaceably inclined.’ 

“Do you mean to say that in 


“Yes; what of it?” 

‘Presently it too will have 
wings, but when it las it will 
never eat again.” 

“Why not ? 

+ Because it will no longer have 
a mouth,’ 

You are making fan of me ! 

“Zam doing no such thin 

‘ He can't live long like that.” 

«A single day. He is called the 
ephemera, or May-fly. His larva, 
however, lives much longer—two 
years at least? 

SI£I were an ephemera larva, 
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Ishould be in no hurry for my 
metamorphosis 

0, there are always compen- 
sations.” 

‘At this juncture our raft was 
suddenly siruck by a huge beetle, 
which was rapidly cleaving the 
water, using as paddles his two 
hind ‘legs, which were of great 
ength and fringed with hairs. 

“Clumsy fellow ? cried the ant, 
who had been flung down by the 
shock. 

«What ever was it?’ 

«A dytiscus, bother—a ruffian 
of the worst class ; quite capable 
of running against us on purpose, 


in the hope of making us fall into 
the water.’ 

“Well, he has made off now, at 
all events.” 


‘We now remained silent for 
some minutes, whilst I looked 
down upon the restless eager world 
Ddeneath us, of which I had known 
nothing until_ my companion re- 
vealed to me its wonders. 

“One thing suxprises me, ant,’ 
J observed presently. 

» ‘And what might that be ? 

“That you are so intimately ac- 
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quainted with all these creatures. 
One would think you had lived 
amongst them.’ 

“The reason is not far to seek. 
In the summer we wander about, 
Keep our eyes open, and hear ali 
sorts of things. Then when the 
winter comes we talk, which is as. 
good a way as any of passing the 
time.’ 

“A way coml 
with amusement.’ 

"And you—what do you do in 
the dull season ? 

‘0, I replied, feeling a little 
embarrassed, ‘I sleep.’ 

‘More pleasant than instructive, 
I should think. No offence, but 
that accounts for your being 
stronger in body thin in mind. 
However, she added, laughing, 
‘thanks to our meeting, we have 
both got well ont of an’awkward 
scrape. I have thought for you, 
and you have worked forme, But 
here we are.” 

She was right. Our raft, once 
free of the bladderwort, drifted 
easily before the wind, and now 
came to a standstill amongst the 
grass on the banks of the pond. 


ing instruction 


CHAPTER XIV. 


+ SOME SENSIBLE ADY, 


“Caren hold of my tail,’ T said 
to the ant, ‘and I will help you 
to disembark.’ 

She did as I suggested, and 
taking a spring, I gained the land 
at a single bound. 

Tho spot at which we alighted 
was not far from the main road, 
and to reach it we had to climb a 
grassy bank. ‘The grass had been 
recently mown, but, short as_ it 
‘was, itprosented quite a formidable 
obstacle to the progress of the ant, 

T therefore told her to seat her- 
self on my back, and hold on 
firmly. This she readily consented 


to do; and one carrying the other 
we soon, and without any incident 
worthy of note, reached the wide 
path down which we had both 
been swept by the water the day 
before. 

Tt was just here that I had 
taken refuge amongst the straw- 
Derry-plants when I had been 
frightened off the road by the: 
noise of an approaching carriage. 
I took it into my head that E 
should like to see the place where 
Thad been received by the mole: 
cricket, and had had my pleasant 
little chat with the grasshopper. 
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Imentioned my wish to the ant, 
and she said she would go with 
me, As wo crossed the road, I 
also acquainted her with all the 
incidents of the first evening of 
my wandering life, dwelling speci- 
ally on my meeting with the mole 
cricket. 

Iwas soon beneath the straw- 
berry-planf which had protected 
the entrance to my cousin's home, 


sequaintance of your worthy rela- 
tive,” 

‘We entered the passage. All 
went well at first, but it soon be- 
came so dark that I had to grope 
my way. 

I knew that the passage led 
straight into the room in which 
the mole cricket was generally to 
‘be found, and into that room 
alone. ‘There was therefore no 
fear of our losing our way in the 
dark subterranean passage. I 
stopped, however, for a sudden 
fear crossed my mind. Tt will be 
remembered that I had rushed out 
of the room for which I was now 
making when the mole cricket 
ised the alarm of the mole's 
approach, and that in my hurry I 
had not stopped to ascertain whe- 


an 


Had that entrance been destroyed 
in the storm? No; a moment's 
‘search, and I had the pleasure of 
finding it still intact. 

“Wait for me here,’ I said to 
the ant; ‘T will just ron in and 
ask my cousin low she i 
least, if [find her at home, which 
is doubtful.’ 

‘Tl come with you, cricket ; I 
shall be very glad to make the 


ther that alarm bad been true or 
false, Perhaps my cousin, com- 
pelled as she was to be always on 
‘the alert against an ever-present 
danger, fancied she saw moles 
everywhere, and had cried out in 
her sleep. 'If, on the other hand, 
the molo had’ really broken into 
her house, everything would most 
certainly have been turned upside 
down by his visit; and in thus 
venturing myself in the darkness, 
Tran a risk of tumbling into some 
hole, from which it might be very 
difficult to escape. ‘These reflec- 
tions brought me to a standstill, 
and Ibegan to shout at the top of 
my voice; but there was no an- 
swer; the most profound silence 
reigned on every side. 

*Come,’ said the ant, ‘the place: 
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is completely deserted ; your cou. 
ssin is elsewhere, or she has been 
eaten up, Anyhow, there is no- 
thing for us to do here.’ 

‘Wait a minute," I replied ; “I 
think I make out somethin, 

“If you do, youare sharper than, 
Lam, for] can't see the tips of my 
‘own antenne.’ . 

«T seo a glimmer of light.” 

«0, you've struck your eye 
against a stone,’ was the laughing 
rejoinder. 

No such thing; look yourself 
down there at the bottom of the 
passage.” 

“Ab, perhapsyou are right, after 


al 

‘What can it be?” 

«Probably only a glowworm. 
‘What else do you suppose it could 
ber 

“Suppose it were she!” 

‘She?’ 

“Imean, if it were him? 

«And who might “him” be?” 

“My old companion. You know 
whom T mean—the glowworm I 
was telling you about just now 

“Very possibly. Are you much 
set on seeing him again?” 

“Of course Tam. He may be 
able to give me news of my cousin, 
‘He was her friend.” 

«Well, we'll go and find him ; 
Dut we must make haste, for we 
are losing a great deal of time.” 

‘We went on, carefully feeling 
the ground before us. 

‘Don't go any further,’ said the 
ant presently; ‘eall 

I shouted,  Firetly 

No answer, I shouted again, 
“Firefly, 

Still complete silence, and the 
light suddenly disappeared, 

“Comealong, come along,’ eried 
the ant impatiently ; ‘you see it 
is not he” 

‘Tam afraid not, I replied; 
‘for he would certainly have re- 
-eognised my voice and hurried to 
me. Let us go.” 
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The ant turned round, and as I 
could not, I walked backwards 
till we again emerged in the open 
air, 

‘I should like once more to see 
the terrace,’ I observed, ‘ where I 
spent such a happy time. It is 
not far from here. There was a 
grasshopper— 

“Do you suppose she is still 
there?” 

£0, no! 

«Well, what then? 

“0, Lonly want to see the place 
again” 

‘Are you sentimental, then? But 
come now, we shall never have 
dono if you mean to visit all your 
friends and all the places where 
you had pleasant times in their 
company. don’t know how you 
feel, but I am famished. Are 
not you hungry? 
ell, Town my appetite is 
‘becoming rather sharp.” 

We did not have to look far for 
‘a dinner, as there was plenty to 
eat within reach, The ant made 
her meal off the skin of a larva, 
which she found under a straw: 
berry-bush, and I contented my- 
self with a few tender shoots of 
SCNow, cricket, we must be off 
You still mean to go with 


me? 

“Of course,’ I replied. 

We had the choice of two roads. 
We could either reach our desti- 
nation, the wood, by climbing up 
the strawberry-bed in a straight 
line, or we could follow the avenue 
for a short distance and then take 
the hollow path, 

‘The ant voted for the latter, 
although it was rather further, 

‘My chief reason,’ she explain- 
ed, ‘13 that I know this way well, 
having gone by it some hundred 
times, whereas the other is quite 
new to me.” 

‘We might make a compromise,’ 
Tasuggested. ‘Suppose we go up. 
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the strawberry-bed as far as the 
elge of the wood, and follow the 
latter till we come to the hollow 
path. know the neighbourhood 
well, and if you adopt my plan 
we shall cut oif'a good piece of the 
way; besides, there will be less 
risk of unpleasant encounters.’ 

The ant made no objections to 
my proposal, and we started for 
the wild paddock, which formed 
the upper boundary of the straw- 
be 


Thad a reason, which I did not 
think it necessary to mention, for 
preferring this way. I wanted to 
jas the place where I had left my 
companions of the day before, so 
a to find out whether they had 
or had not fallen victims to the 
storm 

No incident worthy of note 
oveurred a8 we crossed the straw- 
beny-bed, ‘The ground was pretty 
level, and but for the detours we 
were obliged to make round the 
clusters of plants, we were able to 
accomplish the ascent in an almost 
straight line. 

Thad made my calculations 
pretty accurately, for on reaching 
the paddock I recognised a little 
distance off the rabbit-burrow 
through which I and my com- 
panions had regained the light of 
day after our subterranean jour- 
ney. 

‘As we went up I told the ant 
of that extraordinary adventure, 
observing that I had made the 
trip we were now taking above 
ground in the bowels of the 
earth, 

‘Look ? I said, pointing to the 
mping entrance ‘of the burrow ; 
“that is where we came out. Let 
us go in for a minute to rest and 
take breath. Don't you find it 
very hot? 

We entered the subterrancan 
passage, and found it beautifully 
cool, Wor out with fatigne, we 
were coon both sound asleep, 
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I was the first to wake, and 
leaving the ant to her repose, I 
went to take a turn outside. 

It was now about four o'clock, 
and although it was not quite 80 
warm as it had been the day be- 
fore, the sun was still very hot. 

Teasily found the stone beneath 
which I had rested near the open- 
ing of the burrow, but there was 
not the slightest trace of the hole 
Thad dug beneath it to rescue 
‘the unfortunate staphylinus. The 
rain had again levelled the ground 
all round, and I wondered if the 
poor bectle had been blocked in 
again. 

“If you are in a trap again, I 
said to myself, ‘there you may: 
stay, for all I care.’ 

On approaching the gooscberry- 
bush, where the spider had taken 
up her abode the previous evening, 
Iwas agreeably surprised to find 
her motionless in the centre of 
her web, Two or three captive 
flies showed that to-lay her la- 
ours had not been in vain, She 
was doubtless taking her afternoon 
siesta. I called to her, and sho 
recognised me, and caine down at 
once, 

"Js it you, cricket she cried. 
+Tam very glad to see you safe 
and sound; I thought you were 
lost.’ 

“have had a very narrow es- 
cape, dear friend,’ I replied. ‘But 
here Lam ; and you?” 

“0, Ihave been in no danger ; 
the rain tore my web, that's all, 
During the storm I took shelter 
under the branches of this goose- 
berry-bush. But you said you 
had a narrow escape: tell "me 
about it.’ 

«Twas rolled by a torrent into 
the pond you see down there; 
but I got ‘out all right. Have 
you seen the mole cricket and the 
glowworm again ? 

«I can give you no news of the 
mole ericket ; but I saw Firelly 
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g0 into the burrow again yesterday 
evening.” 

«With his lamp still alight ? 

«0, yes, of course.’ 

‘Foolish fellow! And how do 
you fare? You get plenty of game 
hore, don’t you? 

‘Yes; Pie found a very good 
situation, and I shall stay in it. 
So will you, I suppose?” 

‘Well, I won't say what I may 
do finally; but just now I am 
merely passing by.” 

‘Where are you going, then ? 

«To visit an ant-hill somewhere 


about here in the wood.” 
‘To visitan ant-hill! You are 
going into an ant-hill! What on 


earth do you want there 

“0, to gratify a whim I have 
taken into my head.” 

“Are you out of your mini 
cricket?” It will be simple su 
cide! Do you wish to be mur- 
dered? 

«0, I'm not going alone. You 
must know that I made acquaint- 
ance with an ant last night ; in 
fact, I may almost say that I 
saved her life. We are now the 
dest friends in the world. She 
has invited me to her home, and I 
have accepted.” 

‘You are going to commit a 
very great imprudence.’ 

“Perhaps 1 did agree rather 
hastily ; but it is just the spice of 
adventure about it which attracts 
me.” 

“You had better be warned in 
time, Ants are an infamous race 
of creatures.’ 

“Hot-tempered, but not bad at 
heart. I don’t think the one who 
invited me is capable of enticing 
‘me into a trap.’ 

“Perhaps your friend is not; 
but the others? Take my advice, 
and don't go. 

“Thave reason to believe that 
my friend isno common ant. She 
vouches for my safety. I think 
she must be a ruler of some kind.’ 
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‘Why, they have no rulers’ 

«You don’t say so? 

“Yes, and I repeat it; they have 
no rulers.’ 

«Are you sure?” 

‘Perfectly sure. ‘They form a 
republic, in which all are equal.’ 

* Well, I have promised ; it is 
too late to draw back : I will ran 
the risk.’ 

«Td rather you than me. But 
anyhow, be careful—be very eare- 
ful. Beware of treading on their 
corns. Admire all you se 
cise nothing, and leave as soon as 
ever you can.” 

«Don't be afraid; I am no 
reckless fool, And, by the way, she 
is here? 

‘Who? 

‘My friend—the one who in- 
vited me, Wouldn't you like to 
make her acquaintance ? 

“Can't say I'm very anxious ; 
but still, if it pleases you. Be- 
sides, I sha’n’t be sorry to sce for 
myself if your confidence is well 
founded.” 

We found the ant awake, and 
busy over her toilet. When she 
caught sight of me with the 
spider, she gave the latter what 
seemed to me rather a defiant 
look. I introduced them to each 
other, and they bowed coldly, 
showing by their distant manner 
that neither had much confidence 
in the other. 

‘The spider wasthe first to speak, 
and she addressed the ant in the 
following terms : 

«My friend informs me, madam, 
that you have invited’ him to 
spend a few days with you,” I 
will not diegnise that this sur 
prises me extremely. I thought 
that strangers were rigorously ex- 
eluded from your settlements? 
~ You are wrong, madam. I 
don’t deny that it would be far 
from prudent for a stranger to 
intrude upon us without some 
sort of introduction ; but we cor 
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dially welcome those who come Certainly I do.’ 

in a friendly way, especially if ‘I should not care much about 

accompanied by one of our own going myself.’ 

people.” +" ‘And perhaps you would be 
"You think, then, that you can] |right, We know how to distin- 

guaranteo the safety of my friend? 'guish between different people.’ 


‘And what might that mean, 
pry? 

‘That we don’t receive every- 
body in the same style.’ 

“If I understand you rightly, T 
should not meet with a very cor- 
dial welcome.’ 

“Perhaps not) replied the ant 
dryly. 


* May I ask why? 

‘The ant shrugged her shoulders, 
as much as to say she had no 
reason to give. 

‘Come, tell me ; is it because 
you don't like me? 

*To be frank, madam, none of 
you spiders are favourites with 
us,” 
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“And whatis the reason of this 
general-dislike of us? 2 

‘T am afraid of hurting your 
feelings.” 

0, never mind about that. if 
the reason seems ill-founded I ean 
explain it away. 

*You will have it, then? Well, 
to begin with, you are said to 
make bad wives. 

“I suppose that accusation 
comes from our husbands,’ 

«I have been told that you 
sometimes ill-treat those husbands 
to such an extent that death is 
the result.” 

0, there are quarrels in every 
household ; and as we are the 
stronger— 

© You are also accused of a cer- 
tain fierceness of character.” 

“Come now, that’s rally an 
‘unjust_reproach, especially from 
you, You ants are no models of 
meckness.” 

‘We are neither fierce nor 
cruel. We only defend ourselves 
when we are attacked.” 

Then think of your avarice!” 

‘Only another ‘name for our 
foresight?” 

“And youregotism. You think 
‘the whole world is made for you? 

‘We mind our own business, 
and leave others to do the same. 
Every one for himself in this 
world. 

“Come, come’ I broke in, 
thinking 'this discussion was be 
coming too bitter, ‘enough of t 
‘We all havo our faults and pecu- 
Tiarities ; let's change the subject. 
Didn't, you tell me, spider, that 
our friend Firefly ‘was in this 
durrow ? 

"Yes, 
to him? 

‘T should not be sorry to see 
him again.’ 

“Tl go and look for him," said 
the spider, relieved, doubtless, to 
break off @ colloquy so far from 
pleasant. 


‘Do you want to speak 
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‘With that she left us, to disap- 
pear in the subterranean passe. 

‘The ant looked after her for a 
few minutes, and then, with a toss 
of her head, observed, i 

‘That's a creature with whom 
I never could make friends.’ 

“It strikes me your fecling on 
that point is entirely reciprocated.” 

“She comes of @ treacherous 
race. I wonder you should have 
taken up with such a bussy. Take 
my word for it, you'll be disap- 
pointed in her.” 

‘Nonsense ; she has put you 
out, and you misjudge her in con- 
sequence. As for me, I owe her 
a great deal ; for she proved her- 
self a faithful and devoted friend 
sunder circumstances when she 
might well have deserted me.’ 

0, she had some interested 
motive.” 

“I don't think she had’ 

‘Never mind whether she had 
or not; only beware of her. I 
repeat, beware of her.” 

A few minutes afterwards the 
spider reappeared, and informed 
‘me that she had been ax faras she 
could, but that she had called 
Firefly in vain, for no. answer 
could she obtain. Either the glow- 
‘worm was asleep, or he had pene- 
trated further into the burrow 
‘than she could follow. 

‘He heard you fast enough,’ 
growled the ant, ‘but he took 
care not to answer ; he knows you.” 
Then, ina louder voice, she added, 
“Come, cricket, let us be off. We 
must get home before night, or we 
shall find the doorselosed upon us." 

With that she left the burrow; 
but the spider detained me a mo- 
ment to say, 

“Take my advice, and don’t go, 
Don't trust those ants ; you will 
never come back alive, Beliove 
your trustful nature is being 
imposed upon.” 

‘I have promised,’ I replied, 
‘aud never go from my word. 
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Why, to draw back now would 
look as if Twere afraid. If the 
ort come to the worst, I can 
defend myself? 


‘You ‘can defend yourself! — 


What a delusion! You will be _ 
cat to pisces in less time than 1 
can say it!” £ 


‘FE ahall not be eaten without 
fit doing a good deal of execu- 
tion With my jaws and claws.” 

“What can you do against hun- 
‘eds of ants? 
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‘Anyhow, the first to attack 
me will pay dearly for his teme- 
rity. But au revoir, dear friend ; 
T must go." 

«Farewell, cricket.’ - 

With these words I left her, 
and tuming round a little to wave 


+ yot another farewell, I saw she 


‘was already back in the middle of 
her web, 

She gazed after me, shaking 
her head, 


(To be continued.) 


THE CURIOUS ADVENTURES OF A FIELD CRICKET. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE S 


Ii » the ant, who was 
striding rapidly along on the edge 
of the wood. We walked side by 
side in silence for some little dis- 
tance. I was thinking of what 
the spider had said. Could it be 
that, as she had said, advantage 
was being taken of my good faith? 
She had evidently more shrewd- 
ness, penetration, and knowledge 
of the world than I; but, on the 
other hand, she had made no 
secret of her prejudice against 
ants, and it is well known that 
prejudices make us unfair, because 
they pervert the judgment. 

We were now skirting along 
the wild paddock to which I have 
already alluded, and we were soon 
once more in’ the hollow path 
which had eaused the eatastrophe 
of the previous day. 

«Take care,’ I said to the ant ; 
‘there are some ant-lions’ am: 
Dushes here into which you might 
fall? 

£0, I know them,’ she rejoined. 
«You go on first, ‘and Tl look 
after myself” 

‘The deseont of the bank was 
accomplished without accident. 
Arrived in the road we turned 
to the right, and a few minutes 
later we entered the wood. The 
sun was beginning to s 

“Bother the —processionists ! 
suddenly exclaimed my companion. 
‘We shall have to wait ever such 
a time.’ 

Tlooked before me, and great 
was my surprise at seeing what 
it was which barred our progress. 
‘The road was completely blocked 
dy row alter row of caterpillars 
marching in single file, and so 
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close to each other that it was 
impossible to pass between them. 

‘Whatever are they ? I cried. 

“0, the larve: of procession 
moths. Every evening they leave 
their nest, which you can see 
down there on the trunk of that 
oak, and go to feed on other trees.’ 

“And why do they walk head 
to tail in that style? 

“O, probably because it happens 
to suit them.’ 

* How wonderful ! 

‘The same thing happens every 
evening. When the time for 
leaving their nests arrives one of 
them sets off, another follows, 
and this goes on until the kind 
of silken bag which serves them 
as a home during the day, and 
which they make themselves, is 
quite empty. They don’t all walk 
in single file, for some prefer to 
go two or three abreast. When 
the first halts, all do the same ; 
when the first starts again, the 
whole column is set in motion.’ 

* And you think a good many 
will pass in that manner now?’ 

“Seven or eight hundred ; the 
whole colony, in fact.’ 

«Extraordinary 

‘Ihave often met them, and 
very tiresome they are, for they 
take a long time to file past. The 
idea of making war on them and 
making them evacuate this wool 
has been mooted in our councils ; 
but it would be no light undertak- 
ing to do so.” 

“Could they defend themselves 
against you? 

‘I don’t think they could ; but 
they would have some formidable 
champions. Do you sco that 
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splendid green beetle climbing up 
the trunk of that tree down thes? 
It is acalosoma. ‘There are some 
thirty such in the neighbourhood, 
who would rigorously defend the 
caterpillars if we attacked them.’ 


13t 
‘They are fond of them, then 
“Yes, after a fashion of their 
own.” 
“What do you mean? 
“That they feed on them, make 
their dinners off them ; the best 


of reasons for allowing no one else 
to meddle with them.’ 

The filing past of the caterpil- 
lars continued without. interrup- 
tion. They were rather large, and 
they bristled with long grayish 
airs, I told the ant that though 
the procession offered an_insur- 
mountable obstacle to her, I could 


cross it easily enough, and that 
she had but to climb on my 
back as she had already done be- 
fore. My suggestion pleased her, 
‘and she acted upon it, I then 
cleared the caterpillars with one 
ound, and resumed our journey. 

‘Have we much farther to go? 
I inquired presently. 
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“I£ wo could follow this rod 
wo should certainly reach my 
home before night; but I think 
it would be prudent to leave it, 
‘and go through the wood, for here 
‘wo run a risk of unpleasant meet 
ings. As soon as it begins to get 
dark this path is frequented by 
numerous nocturnal prowlers, 
whom it is as well to avoid, I 
‘mean such creatures as hedgehogs, 
shrews, and snakes, not to speak 
of hares and rabbits, who might 
trample us under theit feet. Come 
this way ; we shall soon find one 
of our own paths.” 

Wo entered the thicket. ‘This 
was the first time I had ever been 
in a wood, and Iwas deeply im- 
pressed by the novelty of the scene. 
‘The growing darkness contributed 
not @ little to produce in me that 
mental condition which is not 
exactly fear, yet resembles fear, 
‘There is certainly something so- 
Jemn about @ wood, especially in 
the evening. It seems as if evil 
passions must reign in its dark 
shadows, and as if its inhabitants 
must necessarily be more ferocious 
than those of smiling sunlit ficlds 
and meadows. 

I was deeply moved. I tried 
to reason with myself, and to per- 
suade myself that my excitement 
was the result of too vivid an 
imagination ; but it is of no use 
‘to reason against impressions : one 
just receives them  impassively, 
‘Now and then I glanced at the 
ant, who trotted silently along 
Desideme, Whatwere my thoughts 
to her? It seemed to me that 
hier faco was assuming a diabolical 
expression, much aggravated by 
the loss of ono of her antenne. 
Why had she not two like the 
rest of the world? Her squinting 
‘eyes, too, now seemed to have in 
them a crafty look I had never 
before noticed. How foolish I 
had been to trust myself with 
her! Instead of passing the night 
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peacefully at the bottom ofa cosy 
little hole beneath some stone, 
here I was running about the 
woods in bad company. Yes, I 
realised it all now. I felt how 
justly I had been warned against 
‘my companion. And where was 
I going? To spend the night in 
an ants’ nest! Yes, cricket, what 
on earth were you thinking of 
when you agreed to such an ex- 
traordinary proposal? Did any 
one ever before go to an ants’ nest 
in this freo-and-easy manner? You 
might have been carried off to 
one or enticed to one, but to go 
with youreyesopen inthis manner! 

But after all, I thought, there 
is still time to draw back. "Why 
must I follow this ant? What if 
I wore guilty of'a breach of polite- 
ness to her by suddenly turni 
tail and making for the path in 
doudle-quick time? But where 
was the path now? Was it on 
the right hand or the left? I did 
not know. I had lost my way, 
and that being the case I was just 
as likely as not to walk straight 
into the colony of ants, where, 
coming alone and unprotected, 
murder, inevitable murder, would 
awaitme, Bah ! the very thought 
‘made me shudder, 

“What is that? I exclaimed, 
trembling with fright, as I stared 
at a strange-looking object appar- 
ently crouching at the foot of a 
tree, 

‘It is a boletus? replied the 
ant, ‘a large mushroom. Really," 
she added, laughing, ‘ one would 
imagine you were afraid of it. 

“Afraid! of course I am not 
afraid; but it is always well to 
distrust the unfamiliar. I thought 
it was some animal lying there.’ 

‘Well, here we are in one of 
our paths; we can walk more 
comfortably now.’ 

‘Hush! I hear voices behind 
me,’ I exclaimed, as I stopped. 
*Voices whispering, soveral voices.’ 
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“They are those of ants on their 
way home ; let us wait for thom.” 

‘Yes, let us wait for them,’ I 
muttered aside. ‘Tt is all over 
now; the die is cast, there is no 
drawing back. If T havo made a 
fool of myself I must abide the 
consequences.” 

Five or six ants now joined us, 

‘Why, it is Mog they eried, 
when they saw my companion 
(I already knew that her name 


‘Well done, Meg! we take care 
of ourselves in our old age! 

«Silence, you giddy young 
things? cried Meg; ‘this good 
cricket saved my life yesterday. It 
20 happens that just now, through 
a chain of cireumstances it would 
take too long to relate, he is cut 
off from his home and from his 
fiends. I have invited him to 
spend. a few days with us. 

‘Then Meg went on talking to 
them in a lower voice, and I 
watched them whispering and 
Inughing togetber, 
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was Meg). ‘We thought you were 
lost when you did not come back 
last night. But who isthat? Where 
did you pick up that cricket ? 

‘A fine escort !” cried one. 

“A handsome conquest” echoed 
another, 

“You are all out! added a 
thind ; ‘it’s a steed she has taken 
into her service.” 

“It was you, then, whom we 
saw seated on the creature's back ? 


What Meg had said had. reas- 
sured mo a little, but only alittle, 
for she might have said it merely 
toallay my suspicions. What were 
they all whispering about now? 
We were following a very nar- 
row path made by the ants, and 
‘there was only just room for me 
to pass along it. Presently it led 


Ddetween the stalks of forns grow: 
ing so closely together that Teould 
hardly squeeze myself ‘between 
them} then it passed through a 
kind of tunnel, under a fallen 
branch or over a stone, and it was 
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only by climbing this and creep- 
ing under that, at the cost of 
gigantic efforts, that I managed to 
accomplish the difficult transit. 

Tt was now quite dark ; and I 
told Meg I thought it would per- 
haps be better for me not to go 
into the ants’ nest till the next 
morning, for how could I find my 
way about her home in the dark? 
fake you mind easy,’ she re- 
plied ; ‘our colony is lit up. 

T looked npon this reply merely 
as.a bad joke, and thought tomy- 
self, ‘They are not going to trouble 
their heads about me any more 
now ; they know I ean't escape 
them, and they no Tonger think it 
necessary even to give mea civil 

All my 

“Here we are 
Meg. 

We now entered a little glade 
with a very dry soil, on whick 
grew nothing but short tufts of 
heather and seruliby grassy with 
here and there a little thieket of 
Duekthorn, willow, anid broom. 
The centre of this glade,, which 
rose somershat above the general 
level, was occupied by a couple of. 
stunted beech-trees, which from 
the close proximity of their tranks 
to each other near the roots you 
could tell to be but. the shoots, 
already grown old, of some parent 
stock now removed. 

At the base of these trunks I 
saw a huge dome-shaped tamulus 
or barrow, W! 
the now tsi 


ived. 
cried 


oll terror now 
at last? 


moon stood out 
clearly against the green foliage of 
the bank beyond. 

‘This was the mysterious colony 
of the ants ! 


‘The most profound silence 
reigned around; it might have 
been a city ofthe dead. Above it 


rose the forms of the 
Yeech-trees half stripped of their 
eaves, ‘There was something alto- 
gether ominous in its appearance. 
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As we approached it Meg and 
her companions quickened their 
pace. I was walking in their 
midst, and as I was hurried along 
the words ‘It is a prisoner she 
has taken’ haunted me, and I 
found myself repeating them like 
the refrain of a song, 

‘A prisoner —a 
prisoner ” 

And then, ‘Make your mind 
easy ; our colony is lit up.” 

‘There was certainly some hid- 
den meaning in that last sentence 
—an ironical meaning probably 
—which I could not fathom. 

‘We soon came to one of the 
entrances, which was then being 
Darricated forthe night, according 
to the usnal custom, "Meg gave 
the password and we went in. 
first thing which strack 
me was the pungent and acrid 
smell which, as is well known, is 
characteristic of ants. T found 
myself in a room of moderate size, 
probably the guard-room, e 
ing some fifty inmates, 
did not seem to notice me, mos 
likely because of the password 
given by my guide. I followed 
her along one of five or six pass- 
‘ages leading from this room and 
then down several steps, getting 
ever nearerand nearer to the heart 
of the citadel. 

It was exceedingly close and 
warm, 

T have already said that my 
olfactory nerves were greeted on 
entering the first room by a_pun- 
gent smell. I subsequently found 
that this smell proceeded from an 
acid liquid secreted in their bodies 
dy ants, and ejected at their enc- 
mies when they are provoked or 
attacked. The second thing to 
strike me was the fact that we 
could see our way quite clearly, 
thou, 
paassaze. 

A dim bluish light pervaded 
the place, 


h we were in a subterranean 
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Tt had, then, been no bad joke 
when Meg said to me, ‘ Make your 
mind easy; our colony is lit up? 

Tt was lit up; but how!—by 
what means? I asked my compa- 
nion for an explanation. 

* You will soon see all about it,’ 
was the reply. 

The light grdnally increased 
as we went down, 

Suddenly we came ont in a 


Ves 


were alike covered with innumer- 
able ants, which appeared to be 
asleep, for not one of them stirred. 
when we crossed the threshold. 

* Well?’ said Meg to me. 

‘Tam etruck dumb with sur- 
prise,’ I murmured. I can't be- 
ieve’ that these are ants, Wo 
have entered the very heart of 
your stronghold, and not a crea 
ture moves! Suppose I had made 
my way in with some sinister 

lesign ? 

«0, you wouldn't have got as 
far as this. The alarm would 
have been given by the guards at 
the entrance, and you would havo 
been put to’ death immediately ; 
my comrades sleep peacefully here 
in full confidence in the vigilance 
of the sentinels at the doors,’ 
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large room, with a low ceiling sup- 
ported by a number of pillars of 
hardened carth,and with awhitish 
spongy floor, ' which emitted a 
‘bluish light of vividness suficient 
for us to make ont all the details 
characteristic of the extensive ex- 
cavation at the entrance to which 
we had just arrived. 

‘The ceiling and pillars of this 
curious subterranean chamber 


‘nwa ae Ls) 
1 | Wa a! & 


eh YW 


of 

‘Now please explain what seems 
to mo the really extraordinary 
light which proceeds from tho 
floor? 

“0, that’s simple enough,’ an- 
swered Meg: ‘it comes from the 
whitish spongy fibres of a kind of 
mushroom,* which grows in old 
decayed wood. Our ants’ nest is 
built on the stump of an old 
beech long sinee ent down. ‘The 
warmth and humidity down here 
havo been favourable tothe growth 
of this phosphorescent fungus. 
Have you never noticed any of it 
Defore 

«No, never.” 

«That's beeause you don’t go 
about in the woods of an evening. 
But now that your curiosity is 

© Rbizomorpha sublereanen, 
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satisfied follow me; I am going to 
take you to one of our guests’ 
chambers. You want rest, and so 
do L. To-morrow I will show you 
all over our colony.” 

‘We enteredanotherpassage, and 
‘Meg led_mo to a very clean little 
room. When I had entered T 
helped her to replace some small 
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sticks which barricaded the en- 
trance, 

‘We wished each other good- 
night, and she retired. 

‘My fears were all dispelled. 

Meg’s professions of friendship 
had been sincere. I folt perfectly 
safe in the ants’ nest I had so 
much dreaded, 


CHAPTER XVI 


AMONGST THE ANTS. 


‘Towanns themiddleof thenight 
I was suddenly woke by a loud 
noise which seemed to come from 
the large room ; and a little later 
T heard footsteps passing back- 
wards and forwards along the 
passage leading to my room. 

Suddenly these footsteps seem- 
ed to pause at my dor 

“Who is there? T cried. 

No answer ; but I heard whis- 

n the passa, 
is there? I repeated ; 
do you want? 
Tho are you? was the retort, 
in a far from friendly tone. 

#0, don’t you know? I am a 
friend, the crickot Meg brought in 
with her yesterday.” 

“I know nothing about that ; 
what aro you doing there? Open 
the door, and be quick about 
it? 

At these words became bathed 
in a cold sweat. Ina moment I 
realised all the danger of my po- 
sition. It was evident that the 
ants with whom I had to deal did 
not know of any arrival in their 
home. I had entered it at night. 
T had been brought. in without 
any disturbance, thanks to Meg's 
password; but only a few guards 
of one of the numerous entrances 
hhad seen me, ‘To the mass of the 
inhabitants I was an intruder: 
may anxiety may be imagined. 

‘Friends,’ I said, ‘I repeat that 


it was Meg, one of your own 
people, who brought me in,” 

“Meg? which Meg? there are 
ever so many Megs here.” 

My perplexity was atits height 
when a happy thought suddenly 
struck me, and I inquired, ‘Are 
all your Megs one antenna short ” 

received no immediateanswer, 
but I heard the ants talking to. 
each other in low voices, and I 
made out that there was discus- 
sion going on, in which the words 
‘old Meg’ recurred again and 
again, Presently the voices died. 
avay in the distance. 

Tlay awake in a state of great 
anxiety fr some time, and at the 
slightest noise I imagined that the 
ants had retumed in foree to 
break into my room and murder 
me. Why had I not thought to 
ask Meg to pass the night within 
call, so that I might have appealed, 
to herifnecessary 1 Butone cannot 
foresee everything. One fear after 
another now oppressed me: per- 
haps my companion of the pre 
vious night had forgotten me, and 
would leave the ants’ nest without 
me; or perhaps she would not re- 
member where she had left me;. 
or some accident might happen to 
her before the morning—she was 
‘ut mortal after all. In any case 
I might consider my fate sealed. 
I thought of trying an escape, but 
what difficulties would encompass. 
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any such attempt! It would be 
beiter to wait and see how things 
tumed out. 

At last I fell into a troubled 
sleep. Terrible dreams haunted 
my repose: I was again upon 


eyes glared upon me like live 
coals, I turned to flee, and on 
the other side rose a similar head 
with the same burning eyes ; 
then the water suddenly became 
alive with quite a circle of horrible 
heads, their glittering eyes all 
fixed on me. I uttered a despair- 
ing ery for help; then the ant 
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the raft on which I had passed 
the previous night. Suddenly on 
the edge of the waterlily leaf a 
hideous head appeared with its 
eyes fixed upon mine. This head 
was of huge dimensions, and the 


appeared beside me, and pointing 


toa big hole she had made in the 
middle of the leaf, whispered, ‘Let 
us escape through that—we will 
dive.” Then I felt her drawing me 
down to the bottom of the water 
by one leg; I struggled to go up 
again, but as I did so I found 
myself in the grasp of hundreds 
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of claws, which dragged me down, 
down, lower, lower, lower. Iwas 
choking. Then a spiderappeared 
on the scene, looked at me with 
a sneor, and said, ‘I warned you, 
cricket; what do'you want to do 
amongst the ants} You will be 
eaten alive, and a good riddance 
too.’ Then, without knowing how 
I got there, I found myself in a 
narrow prison, and knew that the 
door which shut me in was gra- 
dually yielding to the combined 
efforts of crowds of furious ants 
shouting, ‘Eat him ! devour him ! 
whilst I, crouching in a corner, 
cried, ‘Mercy! you know that 
Meg, one of your own people, 
Drought me here, Go and fetch 
her! Merey ! help! Meg! help!” 
But suddenly Mez's own voice 
Droke in upon my dream with the 
worls, 

“Come, cricket, wake ; it is time 
to get up? 

As she spoke she broke down 
the barricade which served as a 
door to my room. 

“Well,” she said, ‘what kind 
of a night have you had?” 

‘Ah, Leried, *it is you, Meg ; 
it’s time you came.’ 

* What do you mean, friend ? 

«Imean—I mean—that Iwas 
impatiently waiting for you. Has 
anything happened in the ants’ 
nest during the night?” 

“Nothing that I know of, Have 
you been disturbed? 

«NG, not exactly disturbed. 1 
heard steps in the passage once.” 

“It was only the watch going 
their rounds, T expect.’ 

“Ah, well, perhaps so. 

‘Why, you are quite bathed in 
perspiration,” 

‘Tfound my room rather closes 
it is very warm here.” 

‘I have brought you your 
breakfast, said Meg, fetching what 
looked like a little white stone 
from outside. ‘When you have 
appeased your hunger we will go 
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rotind the colony, and I'll show 
you all our curiosities.” 

‘What is that little stone ? I 
inquired. 

‘It's sugar,’ she replied, « good 
white sugar; taste it, friend, and 
when you've finished it you'll lick 
your paws, I'll be bound.” 

The terrors of the night had 
not spoilt my appetite, and I did 
full justice to the breakfast pro- 
vided for me. 

“It is delicious, this sugar, I 
observed ; ‘I never tasted any- 
thing like it before. Where did 
you get it?! 

‘Ah, ah!’ she laughed, ‘it 
suits your palate, does it?) It’s 
a dainty we reserve for our young 
larvw and our special friends. It 
is difficult enough to get. We 
have to fetch it from the big 
house, you know, which is a good 
way off, Tt is a’hazardous expe- 
dition, undertaken by none but 
the boldest and sharpest amongst 
us.” 

‘You seem to venture great 
distances on your expeditions.” 

‘We let our young folks go 
where they Ii 

‘If I understand rightly, you 
are one of theelders of the colony? 

, yes, I am one of the oldest 
members of our family ; that ac- 
counts for my having lost a limb’ 

“Ah, yes,” I said ; ‘I see you 
have only one antenna,’ 

“I lost the other ever such a 
time ago in a battle, I missed it 
dreadfully at first. Icould hardly 
distinguish between different 
scents, and my sense of hearing 
was also considerably dulled ; but 
gradually the antenna which re- 
mained to me acquired by prac- 
tice yreat delicacy of perception.’ 

I looked at Meg in surprised 
inquiry. She observed that Idid 
so, and replied, 

“Don't you know that it i 
ith our antenna that we disti 
guish between scents and sounds f 
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“I smell and hear,’ I rejoined ; 
“but Ihave never ‘cared to in 
quire with which part of my body 
Tio #0. 

“Well, friend, it's with your 
antenne, so you'll know another 
time. Now’ that you've done 
your breakfast,’ she added, * you 
can follow me, and I'll do the 
honours of our colony. And first 
Til show you the place where we 
educate our larve. It’s in the 
upper story, it is true, but we 
ought to begin with it, for if we 
put off going we might find it 
empty.” 

With that Meg led thew: 
T followed her. 

The streets were now beginning 
tofill. Ihave already explained 
that the evening before we had 
gone down into the very bottom 
ot the ants’ nest. T had then 
merely glanced at the arrange- 
ment of the chambers, but now I 
observed that the town consisted 
of a considerable number of storie 
piled one upon the other, and that 
the lower apartments were con 
nected.with the upper by a series 
of vertical pas without steps, 
the ants scaling them quite easily. 
My superior bulk, and the im- 
possibility of my climbing up what 
appeared to me like the walls of 
wells, compelled us to make many 
détoure and to select the wider 
and less steep of the passages. 
‘This suggested the reflection that 
if I had carried out my idea 
of a noctumal flight I should 
certainly never have found my 
way out of this confusing Inby- 
rinth. I have said that the 
streets were beginning to fill. At 
every step we met ants hurrying 
along with a busy air, most of 
them carrying heavy loads. 
Amongst the Jarge red ants, form 
ing the bulk of the population, T 
noticed another variety, which 
seemed to live on good terms 
swith their companions., I passed 


and 
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‘one cell containing a huge white 
larva with a yellow head a good 
deal bigger than myself, and not 
very unlike the cockchafer larvie 
T had seen at my cousin’s, the 
moleericket, only it was more 
hairy and more syuat. I also 
noticed some other very singular- 
looking larve, with their bodies 
eased in black and apparently 
strong sheaths covered with raised 
patterns. ‘The head and legs alone 
protruded from these sheaths. 

T begged Meg to tell me all 
about these st 

«Presently, 
shal have time to examine every- 
thing thoroughly. We must make 


shall find them empt 

This was the second time she 

ssed_a fear of finding 
cries empty if we lost 
time in going to them, Here was 

stery Iwas at a loss to fathom. 
eater number of the ants 
Las we went along looked 
at me either indifferently or with 
surprise, and merely wished Meg a 
friendly good-day.” Others asked 
in a low voice who I was, but I 
‘am bound to say that my appear 
ance in the streets of their town 
provoked neither insult nor com- 
plaint. It was evident that ‘ old. 
‘Meg’ was held in general esteem, 
and her assurance that I ran no 
risk in accepting her invitation to 
go home had evidently been well 
founded. 

At last we arrived at one of the 
long galleries, and here an extra- 
ordinary scene met my eyes. The 
walls and countless cells opening 
on to the galleries were lined with 
a multitude of little white worms, 
some of which were so small as to 
be almost invisible, The larger 
‘ones were about the size of ants. 
By each worm stood an ant, feed 
¢ the little creature from its own 
mouth with what Iascertained to 
be a kind of sweet syrup, 
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I forgot to say that as we 
entered the galleries several ants 
had run up to us with most 
threatening gestures; but Meg had 
advanced to meet them and had 
mollified them, probably by tell- 
ing them that T was a friend, for 
they at oneo retired and resumed. 
their interrupted promenade. 

“All tho little grubs you see 
here, explained Meg, ‘are our 
larviv ; they are of every variety 
of age, some having only just come 
out oftheegg, whilstothershaveat- 
tained to nearly theirfull size; that 
dig fellow near you, for instance, 
is now being fed for the last time. 
To-morrow it must begin to spin 
its cocoon and change into a pupa’ 

Struck dumb with surprise I 
stared silently at Meg, who went 
on, ‘Presently I will show you 
the cells for our pups and those 
for our eggs; but now wateh 
what is going on here? 

The ants who had rushed for- 
wards when wo entered were 
walking up and down, taking no 
part in the work of the nurses 
and I now learnt that they were a 
corps of soldiers told oif to keep 
guard over the refectories. Other 
ants, acting as domestic servants, 
were cleaning the rooms, setting 
cerything in its place, and clear: 
ing away all rubbish, 

“The ants who take care of the 
little ones are probably their 
mothers ? I observed. 

« Nota bit of it,’ answered Meg. 
“All the nurses you sce thero are 
spinsters, and ‘spinsters they'll 
remain to the end of their lives, 
Mothers don’t take care of their 
children themselves except when 
they goaway to found new colonies. 
In old and densely populated set- 
tlements such as this they have no- 
thing to do but to lay their eggs.” 

“How astonishing! And what 
do the males do? 

“0, they don't work either. 
All our public offices, both civil 
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and military, are held by what 
we call neuters, who are neither 
male nor female. I myself am 
an old spinster. Our males, and 
those females amongst us who 
are destined to marry, have wings.” 

‘Did I understand you to say 
those who are destined to marry ? 

“Yes; and as soon as they are 
married we pull out their wings— 
that is, unless they pull them out 
for themselves, as most ofthem do,” 

“And how about the males ? 

“Once they are married we 
never seo them again, I must 
explain that our marriages are 
contracted outside the colony. 

“And the husbands never re- 
turn? 

“Never. We should kill them 
if thoy attempted to do so? 

Why? 

“Because our males don’t work, 
and we don't care to keep paupers." 

‘How very wonderful ! 

‘The ants now suddenly began 
to run about, touching each other 
with their antenne, and in a mo- 
ment the refectory became a seeno 
of great animation, crowds of ants 
at the same time pouring in from 
every entranc 

«They are going to take away 
the children,’ explained Meg. 

‘At a second signal the nurses, 
assisted by the new-comers, picked 
‘up the grubs and began to carry 
them off. The smallest were taken 
by one porter, but some of the 
Digger ones required the united 
assistance of two or threo ants. 
At first there was great confusion, 
but very soon all fell into their 
places, and the procession moved 
off in the most admirable order. 

Looked inquiringly at Meg. 

“They aro going to take them 
to the upper story, where they 
will get the warmth’ of the sun,’ 
she replied. ‘Now let's go and 
see the pupr, for they will soon 
be carried off too." 

‘We went into some other apart- 
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ments, where we found no nurses, 
at only guards and cleaners, As 
‘before the former rushed threaten 
ingly towards us, but again Meg 
appeased them with a few w 
‘The ground was strewn with 
numerous round white masses, 
looking like big eggs or rather 
‘My companion explained 
tome that these bags, consisting 
of a close and very fine silken 
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web, each contain a full-grown 
ant larva. The web, she added, 
is spun by the larva itself, and 
when it is completely enveloped 
it remains motionless for a few 
days, gradually assuming the ap- 
pearance of an ant with its an- 
tennee and legs tucked against its 
ody. When the right moment 
arrives the cocoon is opened at 
one end by the neuters, and the 


ant, tll enclosed in its pupa skin, 
is drawn ont. The skin is then re- 
moved, and the perfect insect is 
taken up into the sunshine, that its 
limbs, still feoble and of a whitistf 
‘assay thoredryandacquiretheir 
ue and proper colour. 

‘Preven a sven sfafaro tiat 
Thad witntoned in the numery of 
the larv was enacted here. A 
body of ants rushed in and carried. 
off the pups, 

A little farther on I saw the 
opening of a number of the co- 
coons containing pupwe which had 
reached their full development. 
Some of the workers tore open 
one end of the silken cocoons with 
their mandibles, and drew out the 
ape, whieh the then reioved of 
‘thin pellicle or filmy skin with 


which they wore covered. ‘That 
done, they pulled out the legs 
and antenne of the newly dove- 
loped ants, and carried them off 
to place them in the sun. 

“We have still to visit the egg- 
room,’ observed Meg ; ‘it is close 
by here.’ 

We had but a few steps to go 
before wo found ourselves in the 
room alluded to, 

Here and there rose piles of 
eggs, and in the centre of the 
apartment a number of neuters or 
workers were following an ant of 
much larger dimensions than 
themselves. ‘This was a mother, 
who at cach step laid an egg, 
which was at once picked up by 
her attendants and taken to one 
of the piles. Other neuters were 
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busily engaged at these piles in 
taking up the eggs one by one, 
and gently passing them between 
their mandibles, moistening them 
as they did so with their saliva, 

I inguired the object of this 
operation, and, to my great sur 
prise, was informed that it is in- 
dispensable to the due develoy 
ment of the reproductive germ ; 
that the saliva thus applied makes 
the egg increase in size, giving it 
also greater transparency, consis- 
tency, and milkiness ; and lastly, 
that after the washing the egy is 
soon hatched, which would not be 
the case if it were left to itself. 

«Well, I must leave you now,’ 
said Meg at last: ‘I must go to 
work ; for old as Tam I am not 
allowed to sit with crossed legs 
doing nothing, With us laziness 
is looked upon as a crime, and 
punished with death.’ 

I asked her if I should be in 
any danger during her absence; to 
which sho replied, 
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“Don't be afraid; every one in 
the anthill is now informed of 
your presence amongst us. You 
are free to go wherever you like 
unmolested. ‘This evening or to- 
morrow morning I will show you 
over the rest of our colony. You 
can either walk about our pass- 
ages, retire to your own room, or 
take tum outside—in a word, do 
just as the humour takes you.” 

“That being the caso,’ Ireplied, 
«T'll go and get some air; I shall 
not be sorry to see the sun again, 
and as you will be occupied till 
the evening I will spend the day 
out of doors, But, by the way, 
if I don’t see you till it gets dark, 
how am I to find my room again? 

“You can ask the first ant you 
see, and he'll show you the way. 
But now, au revoir 

As she spoke Meg hurried 
away ; and, following the train of 
workers carrying out the pup 
‘and larve, Igained one ofthe doors, 
and was soon ontside the ant-hill. 


THE CURIOUS ADVENTURES OF A FIELD CRICKET. 


—— 


CHAPTER XVII. 
DREAMS OF GRANDEUR, 


Tr was a fine morning, and having 
climbed on to the top ‘of the accu- 
mulation of sticks and twigs which 
rose like a dome above the colony 
of the ants, I looked attentively 
about me, 

How different did everything 
appear to me now! ‘The wood 
was cheerfully lit up by the sun- 
Yeams ; the ant-hill seen by day- 
light had lost the threatening 
aspect it had worn in the doubtful 
moonlight, and I could not help 
laughing at the recollection of my 
terrors and the gloomy reflections 
theyhad inspired, ‘Howourviews 
of things change,’ I said to myself, 
“according to the circumstances in 
which we find ourselves, such as 
the time of day, whether we are 
hot or cold, tired or hungry, and 
so forth ? ‘The ants Thad so much 
dreaded were now swarming be- 
neath me ; the transportation of 
the pupr and larvae was going on 
uninterruptedly ; the whole of that 
side of the ant-hill which faced 


the east was alive with « teeming 
population working without one 
moments cessation. 

From the commanding position 
T occupied I could see the whole 
of the clearing, and the numerous 
paths leading from the colony and 
branching off in every direction 
towards the wood, These paths 
‘were already crowded with ants 
on their way to seek food. 

‘As T stood thus looking down 
upon the animated scene, a few of 
the workers engaged in’ carrying 
the larvee approached me, an jo 
ditely begged me to give them 3 
little music, 

Have I already mentioned thst 
my talents as a musician are of 17 
ordinary description? If not, it 
is time that I did so, It willbe 
remembered that one evening in 
my childhood I had been vividly 
impressed by the song of a night- 
ingale. On my return home thit 
night, after the terrible scene de- 
scribed at the beginning of this 
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narrative, a new passion possessed 
my soul, and my eager wish to 
acquire the talent I had heard 
‘exercised deprived me of thepower 
of rest Every spare moment was 
now devoted to practising an art 
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for which my taste was recognised. 
‘The isolation to which I was 
condemned by my brothers’ pre- 
judice against me to some extent 
favoured the cultivation of my 
pet study, and I soon acquired 


considerable skill. Ihad not my 
equal in the execution of an at- 
peezio, and no one could shake 
‘better than I, I knew how to 
make a most effective pause ; but 
it was in my mode of bringing out 
the final C that I was most) en- 
tirely unsurpassed. 

As I have just said, I was in- 


vited to perform by some ants, T 
‘was the more disposed to gratify 
thom as I had had no opportunity 
of indulging in my favourite pas- 
time for the last fow days. I 
made a sign that I was going to 
begin; and after a few rapid 
scales’ interspersed with an ocea- 
sional sonorous shake, just to 
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show off the correctness of my 
ear, I struck up a sweet and me- 
Jodions song—a kind of slow m 

topeia, calculated to throw my 
hearers into that peculiar state of 
nerveless Ianguor from which a 
clever performer can so easily 
rouse his audience into noisy and 
eager enthusiasm. Presently, 
warming to my work by degrees, 
I indulged in a few brilliant 
ights, I performed the shrillest 
roulades, and my hurried notes, 
now deep, now high, resounded 
to the very borders of the clearing, 
and awoke the echoes of the 
usually silent wood. 

‘The ants, pausing in their work, 
gradually gathered round me; 
parties on the eve of starting on 
expeditions paused to listen, and 
then retraced their steps; whilst 
those still indoors, hearing the 
unusual sounds, rushed out from 
every gallery to ascertain their 
cause, In a few moments I was 
surrounded by a vast erowd, The 
buttertlies, flies, and bees which 
were collecting food in the neigh- 
Dourhood, seeing from the distance 
the huge assemblage of which I 
was the centre, came to hover 
above me, and ascertain what it 
was which had caused so much 
excitement amongst the ants, 
generally s0 orderly and self-pos- 
sessed. 

My success wes prodigious, I 
had. the sense, however, to stop 
in time, and not to risk lessening 
the enthusiasm I had aroused by 
too sustained an effort. At. the 
end, therefore, of a more trium- 
phant shake than ever, I brought 
out my final C, and’ paused in 
such a manner as to bring out all 
its beauty, With this a perfect 
frenzy seemed to possess the ants. 
They all rushed upon me at once, 
climbing one upon the other, and. 
ina few minutes I was covered 
with them ; whilst others, slipping 
under my feet, literally raised me 
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from the ground. My only regret 
was that the spider was not there 
to witness my triumph, 

It was evident that might now 
hope to take a very good position 
amongst the ants.” I might settle 
finally in their colony as ordinary 
and extraordinary musician to the 
republic, and lead an easy life. 
‘The prospect of a series of such 
ovations as that of which I had 
just been the object was far from 
disagreeable to me. I was sure of 
‘being well taken care of, well fed, 
and of being crammed with sugar 
every day. .A music-loving people, 
able to appreciate talent, such as 
the ants had just proved them- 
selves to be, could do no le 


an artist wl 
had just proved with «> 
sauel état, dd whe woul tell 
‘but that some day the ants might 
tire of the republican form of go- 
vernment t 

‘And why not? I should make 
as good a king any day as one 
of themselves— better, in fact, 
for I had one undeniable advau- 
tage over them in my sizo, my 
dignity, in a word, in a certain 
distinguished air wanting to any 
of them. I was of another race, 
other blood than theirs flowed in 
my veins, an advantage not to be 
despised,” as all the world knows, 
And. then, best reason of all, I 
could amuse them! True, my 
knowledge of politics, of govern 
ment, of war, was not very exten- 
sive, but how should they know 
that? ‘That was my business, and 
Ineed not proclaim it on the house: 
tops. [had but to keep silence 
in council and to shake my head 
now and then, which would give 
me at once the appearance of a 
profound, thoughtful, and prudent 
cricket. As for war, the ants could 
take to fighting when they liked ; 
there was no need for me to figure 
asa hero in the field of battle, 


to respect, 
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There are many ways of being 
great, and I should shine best in 
peace. Ha, ha! friend spider ! 
you will be finely surprised to find 
me king of the ants some day! 
And my relations, my unworthy 
brothers—how easy it would be to 
revengemyself upon them, tomake 
them bitterly rue their misdeeds ! 
But no, far be it from me to har- 
dour a thought so unworthy to 
my character! I would content 
myself with going to seek them 
accompanied by an imposing es- 
cort ; E would collect them round 
me, tell them of the exalted posi- 
tion to which I had been raised 
by my own merits alone, reproach 
them for the injuries ‘they had 
done me, and then pardon them. 
Is not the magnanimity of the 
powerful the noblest, the most 
‘beautiful, and the rarest of virtues ? 

After having thanked the ants 
for the flattering manifestations 
of which I had been the object, I 
begged them to resume their in- 
terrupted occupations, and as I 
maile them a dignified bow of fare- 
well it seemed to me as if I were 
already in the position I might 
some day be called upon to fill. 

‘Those who read these memoirs 
y perhaps set me down as am- 
bitious. But let any such ima- 
gine themselves in’ my place. 
Let them point out to me any one 
who would not be intoxicated by 
public applause, and who could 
retain his calmness of judgment 
in the thick of an ovation from 
an excited erowd. 

Gradually the ants retired, and 
I was left alone. I thought I 
would take a stroll in the clear- 
ing, which was just the place for 
a walk, as tho soil was dry, and 
there were only a few stunted 
plants growing here and there, 

I reached the borders of the 
wood without difficulty, but I 
contented myself with skirting 
round it without entering it, Now 
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and then I crossed. a path alive 
with ants, and paused a moment 
to watch them going and coming, 
now exchanging a few words with 
each other, now hurrying on again 
with a busy air, some carrying 
loads, others dragging along some 
‘object too heavy to be lifted. 

In this walk I noticed one 
thing which interested me deeply. 

Rounding a bush, my sense of 
smell—I mean my antennie, since, 
according to Meg, we smell with 
them—was disagreeably affected 
by a putrid odour puffed into my 
face by the wind. I soon ascer 
tained where the fortid effluvium 
came from. Near me lay the 
corpse of a ficld-mouse, the de- 
composition of which was being 
greatly accelerated by the heat. 
I was about to make a detour to 
avoid the unpleasant smell, when 
the body of the little creature 
seemed to move. I stopped in 
astonishment, thinking I must be 
the dupe of a delusion ; but no, it 
moved again, I was certainly 
not mistaken. There could be 
no doubt that it was dead, that 
the disagreeable odour proceeded. 
from it. Yet it moved ! 

Whilst I was carefully examin- 
ing it, trying to find tho key to 
the mystery, I saw issue from 
beneath it a good-sized black 
beetle with two bands of bright 
reddish-orange colour on its back 
and with yellow-tipped antennie. 

‘Bother,’ he observed, as if 
speaking to some one I could not 

j fwe twocan never manage it 
alone; let's go for help.” 

«Do you imagine,’ answered a 
voice which seemed to come from 
beneath the corpse, “that we shall 
find friends in theneighbourhood? 

Wait for me,’ was the reply; 
«TIL go and see.’ 

‘But,’ remonstrated the other, 
‘suppose the body should be 
stolen in your absence? 

‘Never you fear, friend; it's 
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road daylight. Carrion-crows 
are the only creatures likely to 
play us such a trick, and I don’t 
see any about.’ 

“Go, then,’ answered the voice 
from ‘underground, ‘and come 
Yack as quickly as you can.” 

With that the beetle Ihad seen 
spread his wings, and turing his 
Yack on the clearing, flew over 
the coppice, 

‘This fragment of conversation 
puzzled me greatly. Iwent round 
the mouse, so as to get to wind- 
ward, and’ avoid the unpleasant 
odour, and as I did so a second 
beetle, just like the first, came 
out from beneath it. 

He did not at first notice me, so 
Dusy was he examining the corpse. 
He climbed upon it and ran along 
just as if he were measuring its 
‘length. ‘Then he growled between 
his teeth, ‘ Bother, it will be very 
hard work ; let's hope he'll meet 
some friends. Unless seven or 
eight of us attack it, wo shall 
never get done. But what a wind- 
fall for our children! It be 
hard work, though.’ Here he 
noticed me, and after giving mea 
good stare without speaking he 
slid back to the ground, and 
squatted down upon it, as if wait- 
ing for his companio 

T was most anxious to know 
what these two insects were plot- 
ting in connection with the dead 
body, which they were so afraid 
of having stolen irom them. Why 
had one of them gone for help, 
and what kind of service did they 
hopeto receive from their friends? 


If they meant to eat the mouse 
I could well understand their 
two. 


saying, ‘We can never 
manage ftalone ; let’s go for help.’ 
But then why did the other mur- 
mur, “What a windfall for our 
children’? Twas altogether at a 
loss. The simplest mode to get the 
explanation Lwanted was to a: 
forit. This I did. 
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“You are expecting friends,’ I 
began; ‘if I heard rightly just 
now, your friend is gone to issue 
invitations for dinner.’ 

“That is my husband,’ answered 
the beetle, ‘and I hope he will 
meet plenty of our friends. A 
dozen will not be too many for 
the work we have to do. 

“You are speaking of the ban- 
quet you are going to offer ther. 
But your mouse does not seem to 
me quite—what shall I say 1— 
fresh, Is it? 

“You are all wrong, cricket ; 
we have not the slightest inten: 
tion of eating this mouse.” 

0, I beg your pardon; I 
thought I understood that you 
had. It ie a little high.’ 

‘Wrong again. Though we 
don't mean to eat it ourselves, we 
shall keep it for our children. 
Tam more ata loss than ever,’ 
I observed ; ‘pray explain your- 
self? 

“Well, then, I am going to lay 
my exgs in this corpse, and from 
my exgs will proceed larvae which 
‘will feed upon it: 

“Ab, indeed | Well, you must 
excuse’ my saying that your chil- 
dren's meat will be high enough 
by that time.” 

“They will like it.” 

«Will they really? Quite a 
matter of taste. But what have 
your friends to do with it all? 

“They will help us to bury this 
body. 


«Tsay they will help us to bury 
this body, © You will readily un. 
derstand that I sha’n’t leave it on 
the ground like this, for the first 
crow who happens to pass to de- 
yourit. IfT did, there would be 
an end to my little family.” 

‘Tam curious to see how you 
will set about the burial,” 

“Well, your curiosity will be 
gratified directly, for there comes 
my husband with several friends? 
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‘Excuse me, just one other 
auestion’ 

“Well, proceed.” 

“What is your name?” 

‘Neerophorus.” 

“Thank you." 

The neerophorus who had gone 
to look for friends had now re- 
fumed, accompanied by a dozen 
comrades, who alighted round the 
indy of the mouse. ‘They were 
cvidently aware of the nature of 
the serviee expected from them, 
for without a word. they slid be 
rath the corpse, whilst I remain- 
cd alone, eagerly watching for the 
operation I had been warned to 
expect. 

The necrophori had no sooner 
‘isoppeared under the monse’s 
ody before the latter began to 
«scillate perceptibly, whilst at the 
ame time a rampart of loose 
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arth, gradually increasing in size, 
was formed around it. 

‘As the rampart grew in height 
and breadth the mouse gradually 
sank, and I guessed that the ne- 
erophori had undermined the 
ground beneath it by throwing 
out the earth on which it rested. 
Presently the corpse had sunk 
Jow enough for the rampart of 
loose earth to rise above it, and 
this rampart then began gradually 
to fall in upon it. ‘The necrophori 
worked on without a moment's 
cessation, and the actual inter- 
ment began. 

I watched the operation with 
intense interest. Gradually tho 
body sank, gradually the earth 
rolled down upon it, until at 
last it disappeared entirely. Tt 
was completely and skilfully 
buried, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


AN IMPERTINENT FELLOW. 


Tae afternoon was spent in 
strolling about and examining all 
manner of things. In one place, 
where tho soil was very sandy, T 
saw some round holes, which 
seemed very decp. I was won- 
dering whai they could be, when 
I saw a round flat head, armed 
with great bent and sharply- 
pointed mandibles, appear at, the 
opening of one of them. This 
head was exactly the same size as 
the opening, which it completely 
closed ; and, thanks to this and to 
its yellowish colour, it was scarce- 
ly distinguishable from its st 
roundings. This strange head 
stared at me. 

‘Who are you,’ I inquired, 
“and what are you doing there? 

«Tam lying in wait for ants, 
was the reply; ‘Iam the larva 
‘icendela beetle” 

‘What, exclaimed, ‘the larva 
of a pretty green tiger-beetle, 
spotted with white, which runs 
very rapidly ? 

‘Just so,” 

‘And this is how you catch 
ants? You lie in.ambush, and 
when they pass your way you 
spring upon them. 

‘Not a bit of it; my legs are 
much too short for jumping, I 
never leave my hole. 

‘How do you manage, then?” 

«T wait until an ant rans on to 
my head ; then I suddenly let my- 
self sink down ; the ant loses its 
Dalance, and fills into my pit. 
‘Then I seize it, and devour it at 
my case. 

*You might have to wait a 
long time; and if you have no 
‘other means of subsistence, you 
must lead a dull life.’ 


of. 


you, would 
© I don't get a 
ucal every day; but what am I 


todo? My legs are too short to 
cateh ants in fair chase ; and be- 
sides, my body is protected by no 
armour. If Lwere to venture out 
of my harbour of refuge, thos: 
confounded ants, who know me 
well, would soon tearme to pieces. 

“But Isuppose it must bo only 
by chance, and by a rare chance, 
that an ant happens to run over 
your head? 

“0, Thave not set my trap at, 
haphazard. It is now dug in the 
middle of one of the ants’ paths. 
T get as many as I want on a 
sunny day. Look, there is one 
coming now. Tl wager it runs 
on to my hea: 

The cicendela was right; the 
ant did run over his head, but for 
all that he let it escap: 

‘There,’ he obser 


d, ‘didn’t I 


Vhy, you might have caug 
ity I replied. 

*Of course I might; but Ive 
had plenty to eat to-day. a 
I spoke of fasting, I should hi 
added that I do’so only on wet 
days.’ 

“It doesn't matter either way," 
I answered ‘anyhow, yours is 
but a tame existen 

‘Maybe; but I sha'n't pass 
my whole life in this hole, and 
the day will come when I’ shall 
be able to pursue the game for 
which Iam now obliged to lie in 
wait. 

‘Well? I reflected, as I tuned 
away, ‘all creatures ‘seem to con- 
sole themselves for present ills 
by the hope of some other Ii 
Yesterday it was the ant-lion, 
day it is the cicendela, and to 
morrow it will be some one else, 
and s0 on." 

Thad not gono ten steps when 
a new sight met my eyes. 
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At a little distance from me 
were two coleoptera, apparently 
‘of the scarabwei family, who were 
‘engaged in a task which seemed 
completely to absorb their atten 
tion, and to require all the 
strength of which they were pos- 
sessed. 

‘They were little creatures, about 
the size of my head, quite black, 
and almost round, only the last, 
segment of their bodies tapered 
slightly. ‘Their legs were long 
and curved, especially the hinder- 
most pair. 

When I first caught sight of 
them they were engaged—one 
pulling, the other pushing—in 
trying to get along a brownish 
ball, which seemed to me to be 
nade of hardened earth. ‘They 
were straggling to climb a pretty 
steep ruck, and the efforts they 
were making to got their lond to 
the top were really marvellous, 
Again and again the ball slipped 
from their clutches and rolled 
back; but in spite of repeated 
failures they applied themselves 
to their task again with unabated. 
courage. 

Although I had not the slight. 
est notion what they were driving 
at, I became interested in the 
success of their undertaking. 
When, therefore, I saw them at 
last pause to take breath, with 
the ditticulty. still unconquered, 
and then again set to work, en- 
couraging each other by voice and 
gesture, I could no longer refrain 
from going to help them. Run- 
ning up to them, I leant my head 
‘against the ball, and putting out 
all my strength, I quickly ‘suc- 
ceeded in getting on to the ridge 
they wanted to reach. All this 
took place so rapidly that it was 
not until the dead was done that 
T noticed something which would 
have damped my ardour had I 
known it a little sooner. 

A very disagreeable odour, of a 
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nature not to be mistaken, pro- 
ceeded from the ball. 

‘My dislike to unpleasant odours, 
and my horror of touching any- 
thing from which they proceed, are 
well known, When, therefore, the 
beetles thanked me for my eflicient 
help, I drew back a little, so as 
to get to windward of the object, 
and made a significant grimace, 

At this the beetles, or rather, 
to give them their proper title, 
the ‘silphas, looked at me and 
laughed. 

“What are you going to do 
with that ball? I inquired. 

“We have laid an egg in it,” 
replied one, ‘and when it is 
hatehed the young larva which 
will proceed from it will find it- 
self in the midst of plenty of 
food. We take all this trouble 
for each one of our eggs. We 
spare no pains, as you perceive, 
to assure a comfortable life to our 
children. 'That’s the way with 
the whole of the beetle family.” 

“Tean’t say much for the re- 
finement of your offsprings' taste,’ 
T replied. 

‘That's a point we need not 
discuss, replied the silpha. It’s 
merely a matter of habit or educa 
tion, and the odour repugnant to 
the olfactory sense of one is grate- 
ful to that of another. In acting 
as you have seen us do we per 
form an office necessary in the 
very order of things, that office 
Being to remove and turn to ac- 
count what has been left by others 
as superfluous or useless, 

All very plausible,’ Lobserved ; 
“but that does not explain why 
you take such a deal of trouble to 
Temove the ball a long distance 
off, when you might every bit as 
well leave it where you made it! 

“What we mean td do,’ rejoined 
the beetle, ‘is to bury it in the 
hole you see down there. But 
for that precaution we might seo 
it carried off by the first hungry 
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fellow who should happen to take 
a fancy to it.’ 

I thought of the necrophori I 
had lately seen, who had been 
working with @ similar end in 
view ; and I could not help 
laughing at the beetles’ fear that 
their noisome pill would be stolen 
from them. : 

“Yours is but a sorry trade,’ I 
observed. 

*You think #0, do you, cricket? 
Know then that the trade you so 
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much despise won the highest 
honours for our ancestors amongst 
men. in olden times, ‘There is a 
tradition current with us that a 
powerful ancient people numbered 
us amongst its gods, Now what 
do you say to that? T don’t think 
T ever heard of a cricket being 
deified, ch, did yout 

«No, I’ can't say I ever did; 
‘but what gained you such a signal 
honour? 

“Well, believe we were looked 


upon as the emblem of the sun, 
the harbingers of the spring; in 
a word, the precursors of ‘the 
renovation of all things. To our 
worshippers the ball we roll along 
was considered a type of the 
world, and the young beetle it 
contains a symbol of a being 
spontancously generated by the 
forces of Nature, the embodiment 
of vital force.’ 

All very pretty. But from 
what you say, I should not be a 
bit surprised if other human races 


had worshipped crickets, only the 
tradition is lost; and do what I 
will, I can’t honestly lay claim to 
any such noble origin.’ 

* Our origin, replied the beetle, 
drawing itself up, is well known, 
and of undoubted authenticity 
Do you know of any insects of a 
race as illustrions as ours? 

Truth compelled me to own 
that I did not. 

As I left: the beotles I bowed 
solemnly to these descendants of 
gods, 
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«I don't envy their lot, for all 
that,’ I said to myself. ‘Whatever 
they may say about it, theirs is 
buta cory trade. It may be that 
they were looked upon as gods 
in olden times, but now—ideas 
change as the world goos on. Asfor 
me, they remind me of the poor fel- 
lows who can only work at night.” 

Thad a good many moro meet- 
ings in my walk, amongst others 
with a little mole who had tum- 
bled on his back, and couldn't 
right himself because of the short- 
new of his lege, I was running 
‘to his assistance, when I saw him 
suddenly atrike out, balance him- 
self for a moment on the two ex- 
tremities of his body, and then 
dropping himself down, as if he 
had let loose a spring, he struck 
the ground with the middle of his 
luck, which sent him bounding 
into’the air in a very funny 
fashion, and brought him down 
‘upon his feet. Iwas struck dumb 
vith astonishment at this result, 
for never before had I seen such 
peculiar jumping. 

Alittie further on 9 bombar- 
dcr beetle attracted my attention, 
I did not then know the name 
of the pretty little creature, but 
learnt it afterwards. It was run- 
ning before me, and resembled a 
carabus in general form, though 
it was smaller. Its body was red, 
and its elytra were deep blue. In. 
its jaws it carried an ant which it 
had doubtless just put to death, 
In rounding a atone it came upon 
sme dozen ants walking back- 
wards. They stopped suddenly 
and turned round, The position 
of the bombardier beetlo, taken, 
#0 to speak, in the very act of 
murder, was not enviable. I 
quickened my steps, anxious to 
seo the issue of the meeting, which 
I thought would be fatal to the 
beetle. But things tured out 
vor differently from my expecta- 
tions. 
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‘Tho ants did not lose much 
time in closing upon their enemy, 
whom they evidently considered 
already their prey. At a signal 
from ‘one of their party they 
formed themselves into a circle 
round their intended victim, and 
charged upon himall at once ; but 
the beetle, rising on his hind legs, 
discharged upon the nearest: what 
looked like a little bluish smoke, 
‘Tt came from the lower end of his 
body with a slight explosion. 
The bombardier beetle, wheeling 
round, treated each of his adver- 
saries to a similar discharge ; and 
the ants, taken aback by such a 
very extraordinary mode of de- 
fence, ran off as fast as their legs 
would carry them, leaving their 
adversary master of the field. 

‘Bravo, bravo, friend! I ex- 
claimed, astonished at this result. 
« Allow me to compliment you on 
your splendid vietory. You have 
‘an unrivalled weapon at your 
command.” 

‘T only made a little smoke,’ 
replied tho beetle, « but you seo 
‘that was enough.’ 

“Quite enough. Do show me 
the weapon you used.” 

‘I can't. “Leary it inside my 
body ; it is a little sac filled with 
an extremely volatile fluid, which 
is converted into vapour as soon 
as it comes in contact with the 
outer air.” 

“And this vapour is of course 
‘very pungent and offensive, as it 
put the ants to flight ? 

‘Judge for yourself, rejoined 
tho beetle; and as he 'spoke the 
traitor turned round, and coming 
quite close to me gave me a dis- 
charge full in the face. T'was half 
suffocated. The bluish vapouremit- 
ted an acid and horrible odour. 
When I recovered consciousness 
Tsaw the wicked rogue running 
off, laughing to himself at the 
trick he had just played me. ‘Im- 
pudent rascal! I” shouted after 
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him, ‘It’s easy to see you belong 
to the carabus family, I shall 


meet you again some d 
may be bound. I've got an old 
score to settle with your family." 

T looked round to see if a 
one had been a witness of the i 
sult the wretch had put upon me, 
which would greatly have added 
to my mortification, but fortu- 
nately there was nobody about. 
The ants were already a good di 
tanco off, and Iwas very glad of 
it. 

Iwas now a long way from the 
ant-hill, and as it was beginning 
to get dusk I thought I would go 
quietly back to the centre of the 
clearing. ‘The beeches at the foot 
of which the ants had established 
their colony stood out distinetly 
in their isolation in the contre of 
the treeless space, so there was no 


feat of my losing my way. 
Near the ant-hill I noticed two 
pretty beotles of rather squat forms 
Their 


resting on some short grass. 
elytra were of a beautiful 
colour with four large bla 
I was surprised to see them there, 
and could not help exclaiming, 
*You are very bold to venture 
here ; don’t you know that you are 
quite close to an ants’ nest ? and 
you run a great risk of being de- 
Youred if you stay where you are.’ 
‘We have nothing to fear from 
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the ants,’ was the reply; we have 
known them long, and are on the 
best of terms with them, In fa 
we spend the greater part of our 
lives amongst them. As larve 
we live in their colony.” 


+0, that alters the case, of 
course. I knew nothing about 
that’ 


“We render services to them, 
aided the beetle T had addressed, 
‘and we of the elythride or ant- 
beetle family and ants have alvrays 
understood each other very well” 

T left the ant-beotles with an 
assurance that nothing but the in- 
terest I felt in them would hare 
Jed me to warn them of the dan- 
ger in which I had supposed 
them to be, adding that as they 
were after all in no peril that I 
hoped they would pardon my re 
marks, 

When it became dark I reén 
tered the ant-hill, satisfied with 
all that I had seon and learnt, the 
trick played me by the bombar 
dier-bectle having been about the 
only disagreeable incident of my 
walk. 

Some of the ants running stout 
in the streets pointed out the way 
to my room, which, thanks to 
them, I found without difficulty; 
and having barricaded the door, I 
settled myself to pass a second 
night in my new quarters. 


(Po be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
‘THE GUESTS OF THE ANTS. 


Tue night passed over more 
peacefully for me than the firat 
hhad done. No noise or incident 
of any kind disturbed my repose, 
If the watch went their rounds in 
the night I did not hear them, 
Meg came to wake mo as sho 
had done the previous day, and 
Drought me as before a large’picca 
of sugar for breakfast. I asked 
her what she had been doing 
when out of my sight yesterday, 
and she replied that she had been 
amongst the audience at the con- 
cert I had given, that she had 
assisted at my triumph, had re- 
joiced with me, and had been 
‘much complimented on account of 
the distinguished artist she had 
deen the means of introducing, 
‘Tmust warn you, though,’ she 
went on, ‘that you have made a 
few enemies. I am told that you 
were present yesterday ata fight 
between a bonbardier beetle and 
adozen of our people, a fight in 
which the latter were worstod, 


and that you shouted “Bravo!” to 
the victor. Is this true?’ 

“There is some truth in ity’ 
replied, ‘ but I protest against the 
interpretation which has been 
given to a somewhat. thought- 
Jess exclamation of mine, which 
hhad reference less to the van- 
quisher of the ants than to his 
wonderful mode of defending him- 
self, Are you acquainted with 
the ways of bombardier beetles 

“Perfectly. ‘The ants which 
attacked one yesterday were inex- 
perienced young things, who did 
not know with whom they had to 
deal. As for the shure you took 
in the matter, T advise you to bo 
more careful in future. Ants, 
especially young ants, are very 
sensitive, and without intending it 
you might be drawn into an awk- 
ward quarrel.” 

At this moment the recollection 
of the spider's warning flashed 
across my mind: ‘Beware how 
you tread on their corns," she had. 
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said, and T felt that she had been 


ight. 
T assured Meg that I would 
now exercise the greatest cixcum- 


spection in my dealings with her 
fellow-citizens, and she fully ap- 
proved my resolution, 

‘As soon as I had finished break- 
fast we left my room, to continue 
‘our inspection of the colony, of 
which [had as yet only seen ‘the 
upper chambers reserved to the 
gs, larve, and pup. As I fol- 
lowed Mex I was ablo to note 
more closely than I could the 
previous evening all the details 
of tho construction of the ants’ 
nest. 

My room, as T have already 
stated, was Situated on the base- 
ment of the establishment, that is 
to say ona level with the large 
hall, Which was bnilt actually on 
the old beech trank, serving as 
its floor. 

T noticed that the colony was 
Dailt partly above and partly be- 
Jow the level of the ground, 

‘The roads, the cells, and the 
store-rooms of the subterranean 
portion were hollowed out of the 
soil, which had accumulated about 
the trunk after the felling of the 
huge tree, of which it had formed 
the bas 

The upper part of the nest was, 
however, entirely the work of its 
Inhabitants, who had built it up 
of aninnumerable quantity of twigs 
and sticks arranged s0 as to form 
Passages, rooms, and cells of every 
variety of size, all presenting con- 
siderable solidity, and so con- 
structed as to keep the rain out 
almost entirely. 


R 


“Our town,’ Meg informed me, 
is very ancient. ‘The time of its 


foundation is lost in the mists of 
antiquity, and tradition is mute 
as to even the approximate date of 
its ori 

‘Lut,’ T observed, ‘has there 
been nothing in itt history to 
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mark its chronology? Has no 
event ocerred to break the or- 
dinary routine of its existence.’ 
+0, of course,” answered Meg 
“we have had frequent revolutions, 
risings, coups detate, and so forth 
‘There have been street-fights, 1 
sacres, murders, crimes of every 
variety. We have had wars too 
with the neighbouring republic. 
We have often been invaded, and 
have only purchased peace at an 
mous sacrifice, An ant’s life 
is not all couleur de rose. One day 
—it was ever so long before I was 
born, but the story was handed 
down from the old. folks, who 
heard it from their elders—a ter 
ible catastrophe all but did for 
our colony. It eame one morn: 
Our people were busy as 
larvae, and 
pupw to the upper story, wien a 
sudden shock shook the whole 
place to its foundation. ‘The ter- 
Tor produced by this extraordin 
event had not subsided when a 
second, more violent than the 
first, told the horror-stricken in- 
habitants that a erisis had come. 
At the same moment a sinking 
took place in the upper stories, 
and the ants realised that part of 
them had been actually swept 
away. ‘The cause of this remark- 
able event soon became evile 
our ancestors were attacked by 
the most formidable of all our ene 
mies—in a word, by a man ? 
Aman ! And for what reason? 
«Yo carry off the pupa.’ 
«What did he want with them?” 
«To give them to birds to eat. 
‘You know that many birds, especi- 
ally young pheasants, nightingales, 
and others, which are often kept 
in captivity, are very fond of thom, 
and men persecute us for their 
sakes, But to go on with my 
story : it was a very long time 
before the colony rallied from the 
mistortune which had overtaken 
it, and it was several years before 
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the nest, 60 eruelly ravaged, re- 
gained its old prosperity. 

“Those human monsters have 
no consideration for us insect 
And yet we are of service to them,” 

+O, they think and call them- 
selves the lords of c1vation.” 

“And there is nobody to con- 
tradict them.’ 

«Well observed Meg, * there's 
no denying that they are stronger, 
and I suppose I must also admit 
more intelligent, than we are. 
There is nothing on our side bat 
superiority of numbers. I have 
been told that in some countries 
we have literally driven them 
before us, and compelled them to 
cede the soil to us. 

«Well; Lreplied, ‘Thave never 
heard tell of men Tuning away 
from erickets, but I have been 
told that some cousins of ours, 
locusts T think they are called, 
have often given them a good 
deal of trouble.’ 

“Have they indeed ? 

«Yes ; they sometimes come in 
such numbers that the light of 
the sun is darkened, they settle 
here and there about'the country, 
and when they fly away leave 
absolute desolation behind then 
Lexpect men are the chief su 
ferers then? 

Chatting thus we reached those 
parts of the ants’ nest which I 
had not yet visited or had only 
hurried through. 

«I must introduce you to our 
visitors,’ said my companion, ‘and 
you will seo that the reputation 
we have for inhospitality is un- 
founded. And first, look at that 
rose-beetle larva ; there are some 
twenty like it here.’ 

Looked, and there, lying in a 
Vig cell, lay the white hairy grub 
Thad noticed the previous evening. 

“From time immemorial,’ said 
Meg, ‘ rose-beotle grabs hav 
joyed our hospitality. Have you 
‘ever seen rose-Leetles, Cricket ? 
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+0, yes, often ; they are those 
pretty bright green coleoptera 
which frequent flowers. Thad 


no idea, thou, 
lived with yo 

«Those Of one species of their 
family spend the whole of their 
Tives, two or three years, amongst 
us, and so do their pups.” 

‘ Are they useful to you? 

«For all I know, not very.’ 

«T wonder that you keep them 
with you.” 

“What wonld you have us dot 
We are used to them ; we remem- 
ber seeing them here from our 
very birth. have acquired 
a right to our hospitality some- 
how, you may be sure. Our 
grandparents tolerated them, so 
we do the same.’ 

‘And those others walking 
about there with their bodies ¢ 
closed in a kind of sheath ? 

“Those are the larve of ant- 
beetles.” 

«Ah, indeed; they are also cole- 
optera? then I saw some of the 
perfect insects nearhereyesterday.” 

“Do you mean yellow insects, 
with four black spots on their 
Dodies ? 

*Yes. 

‘Their larvee relieve us of the 
cocoons of our pups when they 
have become after the 
metamorphosis of their inmates, 
so that you see they are useful to 
us? 

“Why do they wear the kind 
of sheath in which their bodies 
are hidden? 

©, I'm sure I don't know, 
unless it’s as a protection to their 
skin, which is very thin, It's a 
family custom, ‘Tho larve of 
other members of the elythride 
family, which don’t live with us, 
—there are a good many different 
species—and those oftheircousins, 
and those of the eryptocephalidle, 
another numerous tribe, inhabit 
fa solid shell, which they cary 


h, that their larvae 


useless, 
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about with them everywhere, as 
snails do theirs,’ 

‘Like the caddis-fly larvw 
which we saw in the pond 

“Yee; and like a whole lot of 
the lepidoptera which go by the 
name of moths.” 

«Its not a bad idea, either, 
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But toreturn to your guests ; you 
have none but larvw here ? 
“Haven't we, though? Why, 
we have ever so many 
rieties of the staphylinidae family. 
Look, there are lomechuace, aleo- 
chare, myrmedonix, homolote, 
tachypori, and conuri. They all 


anake themselves useful to us by 
removing the disused cocoons of 
pupe and the emptied skins of 
larve. ‘They save us the trouble 
of removing all that rubbish ; in 
a word, they perform the office of 
scavengers.’ 


‘Whatever are those?” I. in 
quired of Meg, pointing to some 
little bright yellow beetle of rather 
peculiar forms, which were walk- 
ing along very slowly, 

« Those are claviger beetles.’ 

«To judge by the size of their 
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antennae their sense of hearing 
mast be very acute," 

‘Fortunately for them it is, for 
they are blind.’ 

“Blind Y 

“OF course they are, for they 
have no eyes.’ 

“Of what use are th 
then?” 

‘They secrete aliquid for us to 
drink, a kind of syrup with a 
delicious taste, so of course we 
take great care of them and think 
very highly of them. But let us 
goon. You see those little stag. 
ieotles down there?” 

"Yes, I see them; but I 
thought all stag-beetles lived in 
dung or dead animals, You sup- 
port them as well, then?” 

‘A few; they’ render us the 
same services as the staphylini’ 

‘Why, look, there are some 
plant-lice !” I exclaimed, catching 
sight of a gallery quite full of 
those little insects. ‘I did not 
expect to find them here. 

‘Ha, ha! We are t 
experiment with them. 

‘An experiment ! 
periment ?” 

‘Well, I'l explain. You must 
know that plant-lice, like claviger 
beetles, secrete a syrup of w 
we are very fond, which is con- 
tained in those two little tubes 
projecting from their tails, When- 
ever we find them on plants we 
tickle them with our antenne to 
make them give us this syrup, 
which they can exude at will, and 
whieh they are, for the matter of 
that, quite ready to let us have. 
Now several families of ants living 
under the grass conceived the 
idea of keeping plant-lice with 
them to save themselves the 
trouble of going to fetch the syrup, 
and some of our young people 
lave taken it into their heads to 
do the same. They won't sueceed, 
as [have warned them, but they 
don’t listen to me. 


y to you, 


ing an 


What ex- 
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«Why won't they sueceed ? 
‘Because to keep plant-lico 
they must be able to feed them, 
The little ants who live under the 
grass place their plant-lice on the 
grass roots which penetrate into 
their pa ‘We are not simi- 
larly situated ; we have no v 
table roots inside our nest ; and as 
plant-lice ean only live on the sap 
of plants, those you see there must 
die of hunger, ‘which our young 
don't seem to understand.” 


by the “exp: 
Experience must be bought. But 
what do Isee there? More little 
beetles ? 

“Yes; those are the small fry 
amongst our guests, ‘They are 
eryptophagi, monotomi, lathridie, 
&e. They all live on’ our leay 
ings.” 

“Just now I saw some black 
ants working amongst your people, 
How did they get here? 

“They are prisoners, We had 
a wara little while ago with some 
Diack ants living in the trunk of 
a tree not far from here. We 
eat them, and all the survivors 
‘werp carried into captivity.’ 

“They don't seem to be ill- 
treated in any way.” 

“0, no, they are not. They 
work’ with us, and we treat them 
if they belonged to our 


“Do they regret the loss of 
their nationality ? 
“They don’t seem to. Most of 


them were hatched here, you see, 
they were brought here as pupa: 5 
they find themselves very com- 
foriable, and don’t trouble them- 
selves about what you are pleased 
to call the loss of their nation- 
ality’ 

Chatting thus we arrived at 
one of the entrances of the ant- 
hill, ‘The weather was still fine, 
andl the earrying out of the larvae 
and pupe was going on as usual, 
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Tasked Meg if there was no fear 
of their being carried off by birds 
from such an exposed situation, 
£0, we are not afraid of that,’ 
was the answer, ‘though a good 
many birds—nightingales, for in- 
stance—are very fond of our pupwe. 
You see to get at them here they 
would have to settle on the ant- 
hill, which they would not do 
with impunity. They don’t care 
to run the riak ofthat, It would 
only be in ease of our having to 
move that we should be in danger 
from the birds, During the war 
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with the black ants, which I was 
just telling you about, they carried 
‘off half the pupwe we had cap- 
tured, Lut here we are in the 
open air ; go and give us a little 
more music up there; I must be 
off to my work.’ 

T took up the position I had 
oceupied the day before and began 
tosing. Iwas quiteas successful 
as Thad been at first, but the 
novelty of my performance had 
worn off, and instead of an ova- 
tion I only received a little ap- 
plause, 


CHAPTER XX. 


wan, 


Sevenat days paesed by with- 
out any incident worthy of note. 
T gave my usual concert every 
morning, and then walked about 
until the evening. 

Isaw the cicendela larve again, 
and Talso met a good many other 


insects, whose habits interested 
me deeply ; but, not to spin out 
my narrative too much, I pass 
them over in silence, to tell of an 
event which suddenly put an end 
to the peaceful life 1 was\Jeading 
amongst the ants, 
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One evening I was barricading 
my door as usual for the night 
when Meg came in, and without 
prelude observed, with an air of 
mystery, 

“We are going to war! 

‘What! “I cried, ‘to war! 
And with whom ? 

‘With the neighbouring re- 
public.” 

“And what is the eusus belli ? 

«0, a mere question of feeling. 
Tt scems that the populations of 
both states have increased greatly, 
and that the wood has grown too 
swall for them; frontier squabbles 
areof daily occurrence. We have 
not troubled ourselves about it 
hitherto, but the insolence of our 
neighbours is beginning to exceed 
all bounds, and our forbearance is 
ken for fear. Well, to be brief, 
this morning a party of the enemy 
made an inroad on our territory, 
and in trying to repulse them our 
people, who were not in full fore 
were obliged to retreat in dis 
onler. They say there are several 
killed and a great many wounded.” 

“Well, and what then?” 

‘We have decided on war. 
There is a council being held in 
the public hall at this moment. 
There is some little opposition, 
there always is; but the majority 
are for the immediate commence- 
ment of hostilities, and our armies 
will probably march to-morrow 
moming’ 

‘You say the matter is now 
under discussion.” 

“That is to say, the forms of 
discussion are being gone through, 
that we may seem to consider the 
arguments of dissentients, but war 
is virtually decided on. 

«Ts the discussion py 

“Of course it is. Would you 
like to he present? 

“Very much.’ 

“Well, then, follow me. 

‘Meg led the way and I followed 
her, feeling no little curiosity to 


‘a council of a1 r 
own eyes. After going through 
several passages we reached the 
entrance to the publie hall, which 
Thad been ia on the first night of 
my arrival in the ant-hill. 

‘The greatest excitement pre- 


vailed. “Here and there groups of 
disputants were eagerly discussing 


the question of peace or war. 
Suddenly an ant demanded per- 
mission to make a speech, and 
silence was enforced. 

“It is the leader of the oppo- 

i xd Meg to ine. 
izens? cried the 
orator, ‘none amongst you can 
accuse me of loving our republic 
less than another, no matter 
whom, but, before embarking on 
so terrible a venture as the step 
you contemplate, it will be well 
for us to take counsel together. 
If war be indeed inevitable, I 
shall setyouallan example of devo- 
tion, and you will see me fighting 
in the foremost ranks.’ (‘Hear, 
hear!) ‘But before taking any 
such extreme measures let us con- 
sider whether the offences of our 
neighbours really call for chastisi 
‘ment with the sword ; let us see 
if matters cannot be amicably 
arranged, I am afraid that we 
have shown ourselves too suscep- 
tible’ (Interruptions.) ‘I fear, I 
repeat, that we have shown our- 
selves too susceptible.’ (‘No, no !’y 
‘There have been, it is true, a 
few skirmishes on the frontier, 
but they are, we know, now and. 
then of daily occurrence; they 
have never yet led either us or 
our neighbours to plunge into a 
general conilict. ‘The affair of 
tenlay has been made too much 
of, it has assumed an undue im- 
portance, and I think that if a 
remonstrancecouched in courteous 
terms were aldressed to our neigh- 
bours they would promptly render 
us that satisfaction which we 
have a right to demand, and we 
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should avoid the terrible seounge 
of war.’ 

At these words a great tumult 
began in the assembly, AU the 
ants talked at once, and there was 
such a hubbub that it was impos 
sible to hear oneself speak. At 
last, however, the nois» subsided 
alittle, and another ant ascending 
the platform demanded silence, 
and spoke in the following terms: 

“Dear fellow-citizens, I am as 
dovoted to our republie as the ant 
who has just been addressing you, 
Dut my devotion is of a different 
kind, I wish to see you all 
zealous for the national honour.’ 
(Cheers.) ‘True, Love peace, and 
T should merit ‘universal execra- 
tion if I advocated a war without 
due cause; but is it such a war 
as that that we propose decla 
today? It is not we who have 
given provocation to our neigl 
dours; it is they who by thei 
daily insolence have driven us to 
Yay.’ (‘Hear, hear!) ‘Weare told 
that a courteous remonstrance will 
be enough to insure the mainten- 
anee of peace; but do you know, 
fellow-citizens, how such a cour 
teous remonstrance will be regard- 
ed by those to whom it is ad- 
dressed? It will be looked upon 
as a disguised apology’ (exci 
ment) ; “yes, as an apology. 


ng 


Do 
‘you wish us to send a depttation 
to our neighbours charged with 
an apology? Answer me, do you 
wish it, or do you not? 

At this a positive yell of fury 


echoed through the hall. The 
ant who had advoeated peaee had 
gradually approached one of the 
doors as his opponent spoke, and 
at the last word he realised th 
it was time for him to take hi 
self off, which he did without an 
instant’s delay. Some ofthe most 
excited of the ants began lookin 
everywhere for him, that the 
might tear him to pieces. 

“You were right,’ 


observed 
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to Meg. ‘It was a mere form to 
let the leader of the opposition 
speak. It is evident that here, 
as elsewhere, the advocates of vio. 
Jent me. it all their 
own w: The 
have but to bring out a few high. 
sounding phrases, such as the 
“honour of therepublic,” “zeal for 
the national dignity,” “tevengefor 
an unpardonable insult,” and so 
forth, to crush down those who 
try to get a hearing for the coli 
and measured language of reason. 
I see that war is inevitable. 
What do you suppose will be the 
result? 

‘Who can tell? War is but a 
game of chance, Our troops are 
brave and numerous, but those of 
the enemy are not less brave, and, 
I believe, more numerous’ than 
ours. I’ believe they are as 


anxious for war as we are, but 
they have managed to make us 
declare it, so that they may be 
able to proclaim us to be the ag- 
gressors, 

wh 


It’s an old manouvre 
ch always answers! 
After the second orators speech 
ition had no chance of 
heard. Tt, would 
c heen dangerous in the general 
excitement even to pronounce the 
word peace, ‘The partisans. of 
war had the people on their side, 
and although the whole burden 
of it would fall upon the latter, 
they rushed into it as blindly as 
common cockchafers, which ar 
of all insects the very giddiest. 
«Friend Cricket’ I said to m 
self, as T went back to my room, 
‘this is a fine lesson for you if 
you ever become king of the ants 
You will know how the masses 
are swayed. A few telling atti- 
tudes and gestures, sonorous 
periods, empty but high-sounding 
‘wonls, reaily-made phrases, always 
the same, not forgetting the jnli- 
cious and appropriate introduction 
of a few shakes, an occasional 
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tremolo, and of the final C. If 
with all that you ean’t make your 
subjects follow you blindfold, 
you're no true cricket, and you're 
unworthy to reign, 

I slept but little that night. 
‘The whole ant-hill was in a com- 
motion, and its inhabitants were 
perpetually running backwards 
and forwards in the passages, ‘The 
marching regiments were doubt- 
Jess being passed in review, that 
the campaign might open’ with 
daybreak. 

(Quite early in the morning Meg 
cane to fetch me. 
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“Our troops are on the eve of 
starting,’ she said ; * scouts have 
already been sent on to reconnoitre 
the enemy.” 

«Do you suppose the enemy is 
aware of the expedition to be sent 
against him ¢ 

“Not a doubt of it, He has 
his spies, who keep him informed. 
ofeverything which goes on here.” 

‘How many men are there in 
your expoditionary force ? 

“About two thousand ; but as 
soon as the wood is reached the 
army will divide: one half will 
remain behind as reserve, and 


only a thousand soldiers will 
march to meet the enemy.’ 

*To what corps do you belong, 
‘Meg?’ 

), I remain here; my age 
relieves me from active service,” 

‘As we were talking some ants 
came up and held a whispered. 
conversation with Meg. 

‘They wish me to ask you to 
accompany our troops," she said, 
turning to me. 

As their leader 7 

Tit my lips as Meg looked at 
me in surprise, T had foolishly 
Jet out my secret hopes, 


«No, she said ; to make music 
for them to march to.” 

‘Hem, hem ! 

“You ‘really must not refuse; 
‘they rely upon you to encourage 
the soldiers.’ 

‘Must I go to the scone of 
action 1 

“Yon may as well, ‘There's no 
need, though, for you to take part 
in the battle, and you remain in 
the rear whilst the fighting is go 
ing on.’ 

* [should prefer that certainly’ 

‘Meg was here called out, but 
she soon came back, saying, 
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“They are waiting for you; the 
army is about to march.” 

“But Ihave had no breakfast.” 

‘Never mind that; you wi 
is made. You will be taken care 
get some food when the first halt 
of? 

T set ont, preceded by Meg, 
one of the entrances of the 3 
hill. To say that E was happy in 
my mind would be to tell a lie. 
T did not at all relish the prospect 
of being involved in a squabble 
such as that about to begin. It 
is true I was not obliged to take 
an active part in the struggle ; 
but if I had to keep near the com= 
Datants I might at any minute 
be surrounded by the enemy, 
made prisoner, and perhaps mur 
dered, 

Once outsid 


for 


e the ant-hill T was 
struck by tl scene its environs: 
presented. ‘The ants in immens 
numbers were gathered about it, 
awaiting the signal for departure. 

When I appeared a great si- 
Jence fell upon them all, and 
every head was turned towards 
me, They evidently knew what 
office I was to hold. 

With becoming gravity I climb- 
ed to the top of the ant-hill, and 
when there I paused for a 
minutes to tune myself to the 
-oceasion. 

Tt was for me to awake the 
patriotism of my audience, to extol 
its courage, to inflame it against 
the enemy, and finally to wind up 
with a thrilling flourish of tram- 
pets. All this had to be done 
through the medium of chromatic 
scales and shakes ; but they say 
that music admirably expresses 
all the emotions of the soul, and 
that thero are times when it ad- 
vantageously takes the place of 
wouls, 

My song must have been worthy 
of its subject, and have expressed. 
all that T have said above, for it 
roused indescribable enthusiasm 
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amongst the ants, When Thad 
Drought out the final C, I heanl 
cries from amongst the erowd of 
g live the cricket ! and these 
cries were not repressed. It was 
‘a good omen for the future, After 
all, this war might promote my 
interest: I must watch events, 
turn everything which occured 
to account, make opportunities 
my own advancement—in a w 
take Time by the forelock, 
ad to do. 

ed to take the heal of 
the army, which I did at one, 
mentally ‘resolving, however, t9 
make some excuse for slackening 
my pace and letting the troops 
pass on before m en we should 
‘be near the enemy, It seemed to 
me that it was my duty not to 
risk in the chances of a tattle a 
life to which a great interest 
might possibly be some day at- 
tached. 

Iwas reflecting thus as I per 
formed a war-mareh, and the ants 
in four columns followed me si 
lently. 

We soon reached the bordersof 
the wood, and a halt was made 
for breakfast. Nearly all the ants 
had brought provisions with them, 
carrying them in their mandibles. 
‘Meg had not forgotten me, and 1 
saw some soldiers approaching me, 
painfully dragging along a huge 
piece of white sugar which had 
Deen reserved for me. I mentally 
thanked my old friend as 1 did 
justice to the meal provided for 
me. 


at 


Iwas eating I listened to 
the conversation going on abowt 
m 


The following dialogue between 
an old ant and a young reeruit 
particularly interested me. 
former had taken part in the 
expedition against the black ants, 
and she spoke with the authority 
of age and experience, 

You know, conscerip 


i) she 
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ssid, {I don’t want to cavil at 
nny superiors, but the fact is this 
campaign is being badly managed ; 
and Lam very much afraid it will 
b a failure. Who would have 
amt yesterday that we should 
ie opening hostilities at dawn to- 
day! We rush to arms without 
warming, without preparation, 
without allies of any sort or kind 
when we might so easily have se- 
cured the coiperation of the 
amazon ants. Then we march at 
haphazard, without knowing when 
or where we may meet the enemy, 
They say our leaders have a grand 
plan of “action, but I'd bet one of 
ny legs that they have no more 
plan than I have. Did you see 
any scouts start before “us? I 
didn't, not a single one, and Iwas 
wandering about the ant-hill all 
night, I'd risk a second leg that 
cach has left the other to see to 
that precaution, and that nothing 
has been really done.’ 

“According to you, then, old 
Gibs, we are not going to march 
direct upon the enemy's ant-hill ? 

“March direct upon the enemy's 
ant-hill? Do you suppose the 
eneny is going to allow himself 
to be beaten just to cover you 
with glory? We are by no means 
secure of vietory, and we shall 
need all our resources to come out 
of the affair creditably. In our 
last struggle with the black ants 
we had no little difficulty in 
conquering them, and what we 
did then was nothing to the work 
before us now.’ 

*You old people see everything 
ina gloomy light ; does our cour- 
age, our proved courage, count for 
nothing ? 

£0, courage is all very well as 
far as it goes, but what's the good 
of it when an army is not well 
commanded? And we are badly 
commanded—I feel it, I know it.’ 

‘You feel it, do you? ‘That's 
always the way with the old folks. 
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I daresay you think now that if 
you were our lealer everything 
would be better managed P 
“You talk as young people do; 
they always are and will be pre- 
sumptuous, te, and un 
suspicious. you'll see, you'll 
see | 
"Yes, we shall see. Look now 
how quict everything is in the 
wood. Not y in sight. 
It’s my belief now that we shall 
surprise them and fall upon them 
before they know where they are? 
‘our opinion, is it, 


“It’s the opinion of the whole 
army. 

So much the worse for the 
army. Now I think we shi all be 
surprised ourselves present 

A truce with your forebodings, 
prophetess of evil! Why, look 
there, there are the scouts coming. 
back. Who said none had been 
sent 

A few minutes later a rumour 
was circulating in the army that 
the scouts had explored the wood 
and had seen nothing suspicious. 
‘They had, it was true, caught 
sight of a few of the enemy, but 
they seemed to be there quite by 
accident, and had retreated hastily 
on their approach 

Old Gibs shook her head, but 
as the order to resume our march 
was given at that moment I did 
not hear the conclusion of her re- 
marks, 

‘As Meg had said, two of the 
four columns of which the army 
was composed halted at the en- 
tranee to the wood. ‘The other, 
numbering some thousands, ad- 
vanced under cover of the bank. 

On this side the wood consisted 
of several different kinds of trees, 
beeches predominating. ‘The 
ground, which was either bare or 
overgrown with moss, offered but 
few impediments to our march, so 
that we advanced rapidly, Inemain- 
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ed at the head of the army and 
between the two columns, going 
on playing the war-mareh I had 
struck up when we started. Pre- 
sently, however, I gradually 
slackened my pace, so as to allow 
the heads of the columns to pre- 
cede me. The most profound 
silence continued. to reign around 
‘us, and no sound awoke the echoes 
but that of my music, 

Wo had now been marching 
‘a long time, and there was no 
sign of the enemy. Had the 
young conscript len right? I 
wondered. Had old Gibs been 
talking nonsense, as he had im- 
plied ? I was beginning to think 
she had, 

A hollow path now lay ont 
before us, probably a continuation 
of the one I have already men- 
tioned. It was of considerable 
width, and bounded on either side 
by very steep banks. To cross it, 
it would be necessary to go down 
thebankon ourside and ascend the 
one oppositeto us. The latter look- 
ed very rugged, and wassurmount- 
ed by the projecting ridge beneath 
which I had taken refuge lower 
down in the storm a few days 
was to be seen 
on the other side. Old Gibs, 
who now happened to be near me, 
again suggested to her companions 
that it would be well to climb a 
tree and reconnoitre the bank 
opposite to us before sealing it ; 
Tut she was only laughed at for 
her prudence, to which another 
name was given, and. she did not 
venture to insist 

The two columns of ants de- 
scended the bank like a double 
torrent, and in a moment the hol- 
Jow path was alive with hurrying 
troops. I pansed on the project= 
ing brow of the bank looking 
down upon the ravine, waiting to 
cross it in my turn, till the transit, 
should have been ‘effected by the 
bulk of the army. 
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The ascent of the op} 
Dank was quickly effected, and 
soon the whole army was drawn 
up beneath the second ledge al- 
ready mentioned. ‘The perpen: 
dicular wall presented no obstacle 
to the ants, who immediately 
scaled it; but, having gained the 
summit, they found’ themselves 
stopped by a clump of heather, 
the hanging roots of which formed 
an insuperable barrier even to 
them. 

Some little confusion now oc- 
curred in the ranks, owing to tl 
precipitate descent of those who, 
pressing on in advance, had re 
cognised the impossibility of fur 
ther progress in that direction 
From the commanding position I 
occupied I could see a kind of 
hollow in the otherwise inaccess: 
ble bank, by which the ascent to 
the plateau could be made by a 
few at a time. I was about to 
point out this ravine to our peo 
ple when some of them porceivel 
it, and, entering it, called to the 
others to follow them. ‘The bul 
of the army then halted, and ails 
ofants, looking like a black thread, 
entered the pass, which was to 
narrow to admit of many at once. 

‘At the end of half an hour some 
four or five hundred appeared to 
me to have passed through—that 
is to say, rather less than half the 
effective force. At this moment 
T noticed a little faltering in the 
column in the pass, then a retro 
grade movement, and alittle la 
I distinctly saw those of the ants 
who had gained the plateau rell 
down upon those behind them. 
‘What could be the meaning of 
this? It was soon explained. 
‘Whilst the regiments nearest the 
ravine were running to ascertain 
the cause of the interruption of 
the ascent, I suddenly saw the 
patch of heather already referred 
to as forming the erest of the op 
posite bank become alive with 
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ants, I could distinctly seo them 

ing with each other, and 
some of them fell back into the 
path where that part of the army 
which had not been able to reach 
the plateau remained motionless. 
‘We had fallen into an ambuscade, 
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and our forces’ were cut in half, 
now heard a dull noise from the 
plateau, where the struggle was 
probably going on with consider 
able slaughter; but, being on a 
somewhat lower level, I could see 
nothing of what was happening. 


Many ants wero still attempting 
‘to ascend the ravine, but they 
could not succeed. It was evident 
that some obstacle had been 
placed in it which it was impossi- 
ble for them to surmount. ‘Those 
which fell back from the heather 
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on to their companions were im- 
mediately surrounded and ques- 
tioned, and it was evident that 
the replies elicited were of a terri- 
fying nature, for they at once 
produced the greatest agitation 
amongst the expeditionary forces. 
z 
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I saw the ants, as if seized with a 
sudden access’ of fury, elutch at 
the vertical wall beneath which 
they were massed, and struggle to 
scalo it, only, alas, to fall back 
upon each other, balked by the 
impassable barrier of heather. 
Deeply moved, I was eazerly 
‘watching the scene, of which not 
asingle detail escaped me, when 
my attention was suddenly called 
in another direction. 

T have already said that from 
the position I oceupied I com- 
manded a view of one part of the 
hollow path which wound in such 
a manner as to admit of my s00- 
ing a long way down it on either 
side. At the moment referred 
to above I saw a dense column of 
ants advaneing in good order from 
the left, and at the same time 
another’ body appeared on the 
right, I shouted in a shrill voice 
to warm our people of the threat- 
ening danger, and made signs to 
them to fall back towards me; 
but, absorbed in their vain efforts 
to scale the bank, they either did 
not see or did not understand me, 

Meanwhile the two converging 
columns rapidly approached each 
other. At last they were noticed, 
and I saw our soldiers leave ‘the 
wall they had been vainly at- 
tempting to scale, and, in the 
presence ofa visible enemy, regain 
the calmness and coolness they 
had for the moment lost. Their 
new dispositions were rapidly 
made; and, dividing into two 
parties, they prepared to meet the 
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onslaught of the attacking co- 
lumns with a vigorous. repul: 
‘Phe combatants all belonged to 
the same race ; and in the hand- 
tohand struggle which ensued, 
tho two parties were so mixed to- 
gether that I was at a loss to un- 
derstand how they could distin- 
guish friends from foes. 

‘As to what would be the issue 
of the battle there could be not a 
shadow of doubt. The enemy's 
columns each numbered some 
thousands of troops, and it was 
impossible that our army, ri 
duced to five hundred at the most, 
could long sustain so unequal a 
combat. In spite of their courage- 
ous resistance, they must soon be 
overpowered." ‘The noise from the 
hollow path now drowned that 
from the plateau, and I could no 
longer make out whether the 
struggle on the latter was over or 
still going on. 

The battle had lasted for some 
time with incredible slaughter 
when I suddenly saw an ant run- 
ning towards me, whom I took 
for one of our people. 

“Run, Cricket” she cried eager- 
ly—frun, and summon the re- 
serve corps from the borders of 
the wood: you will go faster 
than I shall. ” Tell them to hasten 
up; things are going against us" 

With that she left me to return 
to the battle; whilst I, leaving 
the scene of carnage, where I could 
do nothing for my friends, bent 
my steps to the place where we 
had left the reserve corps. 


(To be continved,) 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
A TERRIBLE ACCUSATION. 


‘Avrer having run for about an 
hour, I paused. ‘The clearing 
could not be far off, and it seemed 
to me that I ought to have reached 
it by this time, Escorted by the 
fants to the scene of action, I had 
not thought to note the features 
of tho landscape to help me on my 
way back ; for of course I had 
never dreamt of retuming alone, 
Thad suddenly come to a place 
where nothing grew but fir-trees, 
Twas certain we had not passed 
it in the morning. 

‘There was no longer any room 
for doubt. I had lost my way. 
Feeling very uneasy, I caught 
sight of a snail, which was slowly 
crawling over some moss hard by. 
Tran up to him, and asked him 
if he could direct me to the ant- 
hill; but at the first words I 
spoke the stupid mollusc drew 
himself into his shell, and I could 
not induce him to come out 
again. 

What was I to do? ‘The fir- 
‘woo! did not scem to be of any 


great extent, but how was I to 
Know wnich way to turn to_get 
into the right road?) Should Igo 
to the right or to the left? It 
was impossible to know which 
Was correct. 

T decided on the left. Some 
insects of whom I made inquiries 
could tell me nothing detinite. 
Some of sluggish habits had never 
even heard of the ant-hill ; others 
knew it, but gave me contradic- 
tory directions. Others, again, 
asked which ant-hill I wanted, as 
there were two in the wood.” I 
didnot know which any more than, 
they did, but I explained that the 
one I was seeking was in a clea 
ing at the foot of two beeches, 
‘At that I was told that they were 
both’in a clearing; and as for 
whether one of them was or was 
not at the foot of two beeches, 
they did not know, for they had 
not noticed. At last, after much 
wandering to and fro, I was for 
tunate enough to mee? an ant 
beetle, 
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I told him, of the awkward 
position in which I found myself, 
and explained why I was so anxi- 
‘ousto find my way. He pointed 
it out to me, and even offered to 


‘oping this time to reach my 
goal. 


I was worn out with fatigue, 
and it was beginning to get dark 
when I reached the clearing. 
Having rapidly considered my 
bearings, I ran to the spot whera 
the reserve corps had been sta- 
tioned in the morning, not, if the 
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accompany me; but as he could 
not walk very fast, and the di 
tions he gave me were most pre- 
cise, I thanked him for his cour 


tesy, and resumed my journey, 


of finding it, nor atall shutting my 
eyes to the probable consequences 
of the delay in giving the message 
with which I was intrusted. 

‘The thought that I had been 
the involuntary cause of the delay 
filled me with regret. 

Why had I not taken the 
ant on my back who had been 
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sent tome by our distressed 
troops? She would have directed 
me. Dut one cannot think of 
everything ; and being almost off 
my head when I started on the 
spur of the moment, I never con- 
sidered that, as I was not in 
the habit of going about in the 
wood, I might lose my way and 
fil to arrive in time. 

At last Ireached the spot where 
we had halted. It was deserted. 

There was nothing left. for ane 
todo but to return without further 
delay to the ant-hill, which I did 
forthwith. 

The doors were being barri- 
eaded when I arrived, and the 
guards seemed surprised to see 
me returning alone. My. first 
words were to ask for news of 
the army. None had been re- 
ceived, and now that I had come 
I was expected to bring tidi 
‘Thore was great uneasiness, I was 
told, as to the fate of the expe- 
Aitionary fore, In a few words 
T imparted all T knew, and in an 
instant the ant-hill was in a state 
of ferment. 

Thad to repest my story some 
twenty times, as Iwas dragged to 
the publie room, where a consul- 
tation was to be held at once, 

‘There, as may be imagined, the 
excitement was intense, and all 
manner ofeonjectures were hazard 
ed as to the fate of the army 
each one expressing his ow 
opinion, till the hubbub became 
deafening. The prevailing idea, 
however, was that the battle had 
lasted until nightfall, and that 
the army was now in full retreat 
on the anthill, Had it been 
beaten? Had itheen vietorious ? 
Was the retreat, if retreat it in- 
deed were, being made in good 
onler, or was it a rout? ‘Then 
came endless suggestions. Some 
proposed that messengers should. 
be sentout to obtain news; others, 
and these were in the majorit 
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thought it would be better to: 
wait, seeing that nothing would 
bo gained by early intelligence = 
if the army were beaten, they 
should hear it soon enough 3 if it 
were victorious, the expeditionary 
corps would be back very shortly 

in any case nothing could be done 
‘before the moming: it would be 
‘best therefore to wait patiently. 

The latter opinion carried the 
day. Lasked for Meg; but no 
one could tell me where she was. 
After partaking of food—of which 
I stood urgently in need, for I 
‘was literally dying of hunger—I 
went back to my room, to rest 
from my fatigue whilst’ waiting 
for news. 

Twas soon sound asleep. 

Towards the middle of the 
night a slight noise at my door 
woke me, Seme one was cautious- 
ly calling to me, raised one of 
the beams forming the door of my 
room, and saw Meg, who came in, 
looking very anxious. 

She shut the door carefully, and 
then coming up to me she whis- 
pered 

‘Cricket, I have come to warn 
you that your life is in danger 
here ; you must fly without delay.” 

These words roused me com- 
pletel; 

‘What do you say?’ I cried, 
«My life is in danger 

“Yes.” 

«And why? 

«This is why : you must know 
that a first body of troops has 
deen almost entirely destroyed. 
This catastrophe is the result of 
the too-tardy arrival of the reserve 
corps, which was not stmmoned in 

You were charged with 
that important mission, and you 
know how badly you performed 
it, You are accused of treasor 

“Treason! Ta traitor! Why, 
Meg, you know I lost myself in 
the wood. I have made no secret. 
of that.” 
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“0, of course not; that’s your 
version of the matter; but” un- 
fortunately it does not tally 
with the general opinion. I re- 
peat that you are suspected of 
‘treason.’ 

«But I am no traitor, Meg. I 
have spoken the truth, 1 will 
defend myself.” 

«Don't attempt it, Cricket: my 
people's blood is up ; your explana- 
tions would not be listened to. 
Is ib any good to reson with 
a mob? It might be all very 
well if a trial were granted to 
you. But there will be no_ trial. 
‘They will begin by murdering 
you. 

“*But who can have brought 
such an accusation against me? 

‘Who, indeed? You see you 
have enemies here. Do you re- 
member what I told you? 

<0 yes, I remember about the 
Dombardier beetle affair, Bothera- 
tion take the stupid creature ! I 
wish Ihad never met him ormade 
my unlucky exclamation. It's not 
the first time that acting on im- 
pulse has got me into trouble, 
What am Ito do? 

‘Fly, as I have already told 
you.” 

«Fly! Idaresay. That's easier 
said than done. ‘The colony be- 
ing lit up is all against me. If I 
show myself in the stre 

“If you show yourself in the 
streets you will inevitably be put 
to death. The streets are full of 
people, You can hear that from 
here, In view of the approach 
of the enemy, the eggs, larva, and. 
pupe are being brought down 
into the basement as quickly as 
possible, The guards have been 
doubled at all the doors, which 
are closed in preparation for a 
siege; there is no escape for you 
through them.’ 

“Then I am lost "” 

*No, not yet. One course is 
left to you.” 
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well mo quick- 


“What is that? 
jy? 

You are able to burrow in the 
earth,’ 

«Yes; but not in wood, And 
we are on the trunk of a tree?” 

«That's true, But, by a lucky 
chance, this room is on the outer 
borders of the ant-hill; and by 
digging horizontally in ‘the wall 
opposite the door, you will reach, 
the virgin soil. No road has been 
maile on that side.” 

‘What a happy chan! I'l 
set to work at once. You'll go 
with me, Meg? 

‘Impossible. If T were absent 
when your flightis first discovered, 
should certainly be accused of 
complicity with you, and it would 
soon be all over with me.’ 

“But I may lose myself under- 
ground. 


wwon't, Ifyou follow 
18 I give you eare- 
na will easily escape.’ 

«Say on, then.” 

You must pierce a horizontal 
passage opposite that door. When 
you get beyond the ant-hill—that 
is to say, when you have gone a 
distance equal to some fifteen or 
twenty times the length of your 
own body, which you can easily 
caleulate—you must direct your 
course upwards. You can't fail 
to reach the surface of the ground, 
and you had better manage not 
to arrive there till to-morrow 
night, 

0, it will take me quite that 
time to make my gallery. Will 


they not pursue me underround ? 
“It’s not very likely that: they 
will. Throw the earth behind you 


as you advance. I'll take ear to 
remove all traces of your work 
here, You will be supposed to 
have escaped by one of the doors, 
and you will be hunted for outside 
in the morning’ 

“And when I get outside to- 
miorrow 
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“You will mun away as fast as 
you can.’ 

“TL shall lose myself again. 

“Call to me in a whisper ; PIL 
tako caro to be within hearing.” 

“Then good-bye, Meg; or rather, 
au recoir, Believe me, Tam most 
grateful.” 

£0 yes, yes, I know all that; 
Dut don't waste time in talking. 
Set to work at once ; we may be 
surprised at any moment.” 

“One word ‘more. Suppose I 
come to a stone t 

“That will be your look-out. 


CHAPTER 
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Go round it, only take care to 
keep in the right direction.’ 

“TN try to, 

As I spoke I began to burrow, 
‘and the ground not being very 
hard I was soon buried to a depth 
of twice the length of my body. 
Iflung the soil behind ime, and 
‘Meg hastened to fill up the open- 
ing Thad made; thus removing all 
trace of the mode in whieh I had 
made my escape. 

“Good luck go with you! she 
criedat thelast moment; ‘and good- 
bye till to-morrow.” 


1 ESCAPE, AND DECIDE THAT 1 HAVE HAD ADVENTURES ENOUGH. 


I was now buried at a consider- 
able depth and in complete dark- 
ness, I was thrown entirely on 
my own resources. 

Thad to burrow in a straight 
line, turning neither to the right 
hand nor to the left, 


T set vigorously to work with 
my forefect, taking care to burrow 
straight before me. No easy mat- 
ter, I can tell you; for no one 
Knows how difficult it isto follow 
a given direction without the aid 
of one’s eyes. 
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As I crumbled the soil before 
me I flang it behind me, so that 
it was not exactly a passage T 
formed, but a kind of little square 
cell. I could not have gone back 
without turning round. I was 
obliged to continue to advance ; 
and my chief fear was that I 
might come to some big stone, 
which would compel me to deviate 
from my course; in which case I 
should become confused, and run 
a risk of returning to the ant-hill, 
which it was so much to my in- 
terest to avoid, 

Whilst I was busily digging 


stances, What ever induced you 
to applaud the prowess of that 
worthless bombardier beetle? Tho, 
ungrateful wretch never gave you 
a word of thanks, and yon made 
enemies who are having their re- 
yenge now. When will you learn 
not to act on impulse? Well, 
you have certainly had adventures 
enough now. If you got safe and 
sound out of this one, you will 
retire to some quiet apot, andspend 
the rest of your days far from 
noise and turmoil. You are not 
fitted for a life of excitement. 
Leave others to run about the 
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away with feet and jaws, I re- 
flected thus : 

“You see, Cricket, what has 
come of your ambitious dreams. 
You aro obliged to flee like a 
malefactor from the town where 
you had hoped some day to reign, 
‘A few hours ago you were in- 

.d with eries of “Long live 

and the very voices 
which uttered them are now exe- 
erating you. 0, tho vanity of 
popular success |’ And what’ was 
the cause of this sad downfall? 
A thoughtless exclamation ; an 
unlucky combination of eireum- 


C-REWARD 


world, ‘Tre happiness is to be 
found everywhere. There's no 
need to seck it painfully at a 
distance, It consists in being 
content with a little; in not erav- 
ing after more than the necessaries 
of life. And your wants are few, 
Cricket. You will divide your 
time between the culture of the 
arts and the contemplation of the 
heauties of Nature. To these you 
must henceforth limit your am- 
bition.” 

Several hours were spent in 
digging. I scemed to have made 
very good progress ; but I began 
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to. feel tomibly cramped in my 
subterranean cavern. In spite of 
all my efforts, I could not so 
throw the earth I displaced in 
front as to make it occupy exactly 
its original position behind me, 
and the consequence was that I 
Decame more and more straitened 
for space, But for that, however, 
all went well. I was fortunate 
enough to have thus far met with 
no stone or other insuperable ob- 
stacle. 

When I thought I had pro- 
ceeded far enough in a horizontal 
direction to be beyond the limits 
of the ant-hill, I began to direct 
my course upwards; and then 
paused, partly to rest and partly 
to wait for the evening, as 1 must 
not artive at the surface before 
night. I was getting very hungry, 
Dut it was of no use to think of 
eating then. 

“Let's go to sleep,’ I said to 
myself, ‘Who sleeps, dines.” 

‘And with that I fell asleep. 

My sleep lasted a long time, 
and Tefreshed me greatly. "When 
woke I set to work again, and 
it scemed to me that the earth 
became softer, which proved that 
myresette was nearly accomplished. 
A little Inter I was outside. It 
was night. At a short distance 
from me rose the ant-bill, silent 
and gloomy as it had been on the 
evening of my first arrival. 

“Megy I murmured in low 
voice—"Meg!” I waited a few 
minutes ; then I. repeated in a 
Jouder key, ‘ Meg * 

Tthen made out an ant advane- 
ing cautiously through the dar! 
ness, She had but one antenna, 
Tt was Me; 

0, it ie you, Cricket she said. 
“It’s all quiet now. Come out, 
and run as quickly as you can 
under that heather, Iwill follow 
you! Ididas she suggested, and. 
she soon joined me beneath the 
tuft of heather under whieh [had 
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taken refuge for the time, ‘Here 
you are, safe and sound, then,’ 
went on Meg. ‘Your underground 
Journey went off well ? 

“Tt couldn't have gone off bet 
ter? was my reply. ‘But I am 
ying of hunger.” 

“<V provided for that, Here is 
some sugar I brought for you.” 

T hastened to appease my appe- 
tite; and whilst I was ‘eatin, 
Meg told me all that had pas 
during the day. I had not left 
my room a minute too soon the 
previous evening ; for just after 
my escape, the ants had arrived 
én masse to punish me, my ene- 
mies having spread the report of 
my reputed treason, Their fury 
on finding my room empty was 
immense ; but fortunately the way 
in which I had made my exit did 
not occur to them. ‘They hunted 
for me everywhere, both in an 
about the ant-hill; but at last, 
tired out, they gave up the vain 
search, and the gravity of subse- 
quent ‘events had made them for- 
get all about me. 

Tn fact, very serious things had 
taken place. “I learnt that the 
first body of troops had Leen ent 
to pieces, and almost completely 
destroyed ; that the reserve cor 
surprised at receiving no tidli 
of their comrades, had themselves 
marched in the course of the af- 
ternoon, and after a long tramp 
had met some fugitives, who lad 
told them of the catastrophe 
which had occurred in the ravine. 
Lastly, that whilst they were de 
iberating as to what was to be 
done, the enemy surrounded them 
in their turn and cut them to 
pieces, as they had done their pre- 
decessors. A few ants, some fifty 
at the most, had escaped, and after 
wandering ‘about in the wood 
nearly all night had regained the 
ant hill. 
is morning,’ added Meg, ‘a 
second army, larger than the ist, 
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set out for the frontier. Fighting 
has been going on without any 
definite result, although our forces 
have had to retire from the field 
of battle. ‘The losses have been 
enormous on both sides. That is 
how things stand at present.’ 
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“Shall you begin again to-mmor- 
row? 
‘Without the slightest doubt.’ 
«But how will it all end?” 
“Tam very much afraid it will 
end badly for us, From what one 
of my friends, who took part in the 


last battle, tells me, it must have 
been an awful struggle, Our 
troops behaved splendidly, but the 
enemy mustered in vast numbers, 
Every hour reinforcements arrived 
for them. They literally seemed 
to spring from the ground, to fall 


from the trees, to be rained from 
the skies.’ 

It strikes me that the best 
thing T ean do now is to make off 
as fast as I can. Eh, Meg?’ 

«I quite agree with you, friend.” 

*Tean be of no use to you? 
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«None whatever, 
‘Then I'm off. 
little way with me?” 

“Yes, I'll see you to the hollow 
path: you'll be all right then.’ 

“Thanks ; Ishall be glad if you 
will, or I shall certainly lose im 
self again in this stupid wood, 
which I wish was at Jericho.’ 

«But when you cross the clear- 
ing added Meg, ‘you must do so 
alone, We might meet a few late 
fugitives belonging to our ant-hill, 
and if Lwere seen with you—you 
understand ? 

«0 yes, I understand perfectly. 
You have only to follow me at a 
distane 

“We might do better than that. 
You seo that white trunk down 
there with the moonbeams shining 
upon it? It’sa birch, and there's 
not another hereabouts. Go to it, 
and wait for me at the foot of it, 
T'll join you there 

MI right,’ I replied. 

Tsset off in the direction indi- 
cated, taking care to avoid ex- 
posed places, and those too vividly 
lit up by the moon, On my way 
T hal reason to recognise Meg's 
prudence, for I met an ant. The’ 
news that I was wandering about 
in the neighbourhood would there- 
fore certainly be made known in 
the ant-hill. For myself, person- 
lly, Thad nothing more to fear, 
for itwas not to be supposed that 
the ants would leave home in the 
night to hunt. for me ; they would 
not have a chanee of success if 
they did. 

Arrived without difficulty at 
the foot of the birch, I there 
awaited Meg, who soon joined me. 

We walked for some little dis- 
tance without speaking. We had 
to make frequent detours to avoid 
stumps of trees, clumps of bracken, 
intts of grass, anil of other plants, 
But for Meg T should never have 
found my way out of the laby 
rinth ; but she was quite at home 


You'll go a 
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in the wood, and in spite of the 
darkness she advanced with the 
greatest. confidence. All was 
ent and peaceful. I did not feel 
as nervous in the wood as I had 
done when I first entered it, 
‘That was doubtless the result of 
imy fecling of security after the 
long hours of anxiety and fat 
Thad had to go through. 

We reached the hollow path 
without any adventures 

‘T must leave you here’ said 
Meg; ‘if you follow the hollow 
path you will got out of the wood. 
Where are you going to live? 

‘Tam quite undecided on that 
point,’ I replied; ‘but it will 
probably be in the strawbery- 
bed? 

You will settle there perma 
nently?” 

‘Yes, I think T shall; I have 
had enough of adventures. When 
I was underground I reflected 
very seriously, and I have resolved 
henceforth to lead the life ofa 
hermit. My tastes incline me to 
a life of contemplation. ‘The ex- 
periences of the last week lave 
taught me many things, 
others that there is no place like 
home. To-morrow I shall dig my- 
self a comfortable little residence 
in some suitable locality, aul 1 
hope there to end my days in 
peace.’ 

©A delightfal plan, traly ; but 
are you not afraid of being dull 
all alone?’ 

‘No, [don't think I shall be 
dull, T shall have plenty to think 
of for a long time. Remember 
what adventures I have had.’ 

«Tell you what,’ lauhed Meg; 
instead of thinking of them write 
them ; then they may perhaps be 
useful to others. 

‘Who can tell ? 

‘And now, friend, I must hast- 
en back as quickly as I ean. It 
is not for me to form plans for a 
peaceful life, Our positions ere 
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also very different. Iam one of 
asoviety, each member of which 
must contribute to the best of his 
or her ability to the common 


good, Aw revoir, Cricket 
“To our next meeting, Meg ! 


With that we separated, Shall 
Town that I felt deeply moved t 
But why should I not own it? 
The reader now knows me well 
enough not to be surprised at my 
agitation. had known Meg but 
afew days, it is true ; but in that 
short tine she had given proof of 
sincere and ready friendship, in 
fact of positive devotion. And 
then the circumstances under 
which we had met led to as great 
an intimacy as if we had lived 
together for years. ‘There are peo- 
ple who give their affections in 
retum not for what they receive, 
but for the services they them- 
selves render, and I am one of 
those people. 

“Come, friend Cricket,’ I said 
to myself, shaking myself and 
springing into the raving, ‘you 
are becoming quite a sentimental- 
ist, Itis the effect of the calmness 
of the night, the silence of the 
woods, and ‘of the moonlight. 
Night-time etill_ seems to aifect 
your nerves, and in woods you 
ame always either timid or senti- 
mental. You know no medium, 
You had certainly better not 
settle in a wood.’ 

Tt would not have been pra- 
dent to follow the hollow path in 
the dead of the night, ao I deter- 
mined to go into the first crovice 
Lcame to, and remain there till 
themorning. The refuge I sought 
was soon found in the form of a 
projecting stone. Ierept beneath 
it, and was soon wrapped in a 
peaceful dreamless sleep, such as 
I had not enjoyed for’ a long 
time. 


At sunrise I resumed my jour- 
ney, and arrived without accident 
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at the strawberry-bed. It was a 
fino morning, and I was in such 
goodspirits thateverything seemed 
couleur de rose. ‘The incidents 
of the last fow days, the emotions 
I had experienced’ when I first 
reached the ant-hill, the battle in 
which I had taken’ part, and my 
subterranean flight,—all seemed to- 
me to be some terrible dream, and 
I was more than ever resolved 
henceforth to lead a calm and 
retired life, 

Terossed the wild paddock to 
the rabbit-burrow, where I found 
everything as I had left it a few 
days previously. ‘The stone be- 
neath which I had taken refuge 
for several hours, and. the’ goose- 
berry - bush which half -over- 
shadowed it, were both still there. 
But the spider was gone; only a 
few remains of her last web still 
hung upon the branches. What 
had become of her? Had she 
fallen a prey to some voracious 
Vinl? Had) she perished in a 
straggle with a wasp, or had she 
again been the victim ofa sphex ? 
It was impossible to ascertain hor 
fate. 

Firefly had also disappeared. 

I considerably enlarged the 
hole which I had already dug 
Deneath the stone, and there I 
found the dead body of the staphy~ 
linus, which had been stupid 
‘enough to allow himself to be a 
second time surprised by the 
flood. As for the mole-ericket, I 
could obtain no tidings of her, 

Meg came to visit me some- 
times. She told me that after 
several battles, in which victory 
had been now on one side, now on 
the other, peace had been con- 
cluded, and that my supposed 
treason was forgotten. 

‘The summer was succeeded in 
due course by the autumn, which 
gradually stripped the strawberry- 
‘bushes of their leaves and turned 
the foliage of the woods yellow. 
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‘Meg had once jokingly suggested 
that I should write my memoirs ; 
later she alluded seriously to the 
matter’;and it ended in my putting 
the idea into execution, 1 made 


a collection of oak-leaves to serve 
‘as paper ; and with a good deal of 
help from Meg I committed to 
writing thé adventures you have 
just read, 


THE END, 


